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yoa  certain  proportion  of  tlie  copies  of  this  work  are  prefixed, 
a  ‘  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society  for  Missions  to 
Africa  and  the  East,  June  1810,  and  two  Discourses  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  July  1810,*  by  the  author.  The 
strong  representations,  in  those  discourses,  of  the  duly  of 
making  a  grand  elFort  to  ditfuse  the  Christian  religion  over 
the  world,  were  accompanied  by  brief  notices, — very  reason¬ 
ably  expressed  in  a  spirit  of  great  elation,— of  the  un¬ 
paralleled  exertions  and  progress  of  a  few  of  our  countrymen 
in  Asia,  in  preparing  the  machinery  for  this  operation  on 
that  continent  and  its  islands;  and  were  enforced  by  allusions 
to  wha*:  the  preacher  had  personally  witne'^sed  of  the  happy 
elfects  of  the  true  religion,  and  of  the  abominations  and 
miseries  of  superstition,  in  a  very  e?c tensive  journey  of  research 
in  those  regions.  He  do«rt)tless  had  previously  intended, 
what  every  hearer  and  reader  would  be  constrained  to  desire 
and  nrge,  a  pnbiication  of  the  most  remurkahle  facts  that  came 
under  his  immediate  inspection,  or  within  ln>  certain  knowledge* 
This  was  indeed  his  indispensable  duty, — and  has  per¬ 

formed  it  in  this  most  inieresting  volume ;  with  a  brevity 
and  compression,  however,  in  some  parts,  that  will  leave 
every  reader  u  nsatisfied,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  reflect 
credit  on  the  literary  moderation  of  ilie  author,  whoi^ 
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iournal  could  sn  easily  hnvt*  supplied  nuuenals  for  a  much 
larger  book. — We  o  il!  attempt  a  biiof  abstract  of  tlie  contents 
of  the  volume,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  snecassion  in 
which  we  find  them,  and  obtruding  but  a  very  small  (piantity 
of  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  commentary. 

The  woik  begins  with  some  notices  <if  the  College  of  Fort  I 
William,  which  was  lonnded  May,  1800,  began  its  literary 
operations  with  great  activit),  aod  prosecuted  them  on  a  wide 
and  still  wiiUming  scale  till  1806  ;  at  the  end  of  which  year 
the  India  Directors,  alarmed  at  the  great  expense  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  rodueed  it  within  much  narrower  limits, — incom¬ 
patible  with  those  extensive  sc!»cmes  of  biblical  translation, 
in  the  execution  of  which  it  had  been  lor  some  time  co¬ 
operating  with  the  missionaries  at  Serampore.  The  College, 
our  author  informs  us,  is  restored  to  a  ‘  tlourishing  state,  atid 
has  reccivetl  the  final  sanction  and  patronage  ol  the  East-India 
Companv  but  he  does  not  state,  w  hether  its  now  consoltdated 
constitution  and  means  are  suc.li,  as  to  enable  it  to  resume  its 
former  designs  in  their  whole  extent.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  no  doubt  of  its  eflectual  acceptance  of  Dr.  Leyden’s 
'late  otTer  to  ‘ superintend  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
stvrn  languages,  liitherto  but  little  cultivated  in  India;  viz. 
AfTghan,  Caslmiirian,  Jaghatni,  Siamese,  Bugts,  Macassar, 
aiui  Maldivinian.  He  adds  the  following  observations. 

‘The  Jaghaui  is  the  original  Turcoman  language,  as  spoken  in  the 
central  districts  of  Asia.  The  Bugis  is  the  language  of  the  Celebes.  'I'he 
Mac.tssar  is  spoken  at  Macassar,  in  the  Celet^'S,  and  in  the  great  island 
of  Borneo.— Dr.  Leyden  is  assisted  by  learned  natives  in  the  compilation 
of  grammars  and  vocabulanco,  in  tlie  above  languages,  and  entertains 
no  doubt  that  he  shall  be  able  to  effect  correct  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
tlicm  all. 

•  Thus,  sooner  than  could  have  been  expected,  we  areiikely  to  have  the 
Bible  translated  into  the  language  of  the  Celebes.  But  who  can  estimate 
the  importance  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of 
Ad^ana  and  Cashniire,  those  Jewish  regions! 

‘The  Jaghaui  or  Zugathai,  is  the  language  of  Great  Bucharia,  which 
las  called  2agathai,  from  a  son  of  Zenghis  Khan.  It  is  an  auspicious 
circumstance  for  Dr.  Leyden’s  translation  into  the  Jaghatai,  that  Prince 
Zagathai  himself  embraced  Christianity,  and  made  a  public  profession  of 
the  Goswl  in  his  capital  of  Samarchand.  There  were  at  that  period 
above  a  hundred  Christian  churches  in  the  province,  and  some  of  them 
remain  to  this  day.*  p.  S'Jl . 

All  good  men,  and  indeed  some  who  are  not  good,  hut  who 
are  not  iherefore  incapable  of  admiring  magnificence  of  enter- 
prize,  will  join  our  author  in  his  animated  applause  of  this 
perfectly  heroic  project ;  a  project  at  the  same  time  quite  clear 
of  presumption,  in  a  man  i>ossessing  talents  and  acquire- 
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ments  which  we  have  observed  lo  he  unanimously  attributed 
to  Dr.  l.cytleii,  by  liis  learned  oriental  contemporaries.  I| 
presents  a  striking  view  of  the  difference  of  employment 
among  human  Injing'.,  t’lat,  while  there  are  some  men  of 
powerful  mind  trai  ing  on  iho  map,  perhaps  at  this  very  hour, 
the  utmost  limit  to  which  tliey  can  venture  to  assume  the 
possibility  of  extending  conquest  and  desolation,  and  feeling 
a  most  lofty  cxuluiiion  in  the  consciousness  of  being  the  pre¬ 
siding  and  directing  spirits  of  the  design,  there  should  bo 
others  who  are  daring  to  project  a  still  more  ambitious  sweep 
of  enterprize,  against  every  thing  which  revealed  religion 
can  tind  to  give  battle  to,  within  the  compass  of  a  million  of 
square  miles.  It  is  little  less  striking  to  consider,  that  the 
former  class  of  heroes  regard  the  projects  of  the  latter  as, 
compared  with  their  own,  insignificant  and  contemptible  ; 
and  that  poets  and  historians,  who  arc  among  the  most  eifectual 
moral  teachers,  are  sure  to  do  all  they  can  to  give  confirmation 
and  popularity  to  this  estimate. 

After  applauding  the  noble  undertaking  of  this  scholar.  Dr. 
Buchanan  addresses  himself  to  l>oth  the  better  and  the  meaner 
sentiments,  prt'sumed  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  another  chief  of 
the  Indian  literati. 

‘  There  are  now  several  Orientalists,  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  hope, 
hereafter,  to  see  the  name  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  added  to  the  number.  Mr. 
C.  is  the  Father  of  Sanscrit  Literature,  and  has  lately  published  an  Essay 
on  the  Sanscrit  fioetry  and  metres.  How  much  gratified  should  we  be  to 
see  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch  from  his  pen  !  or  at  least  a  critique  on  the 
New  Testament,  which  has  been  already  translated  into  Sanscrit.  Mr. 
C.  is  the  proper  man  to  oppose  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Hindoo  Cosmogony, 
and  to  invite  the  Brahmins  to  contemplate  the  Mosaic  records,  in  classical 
Sanscrit.  This  would  be  a  work  worthy  of  his  great  erudition,  and  his 
name,  as  a  Sanscrit  scholar,  would  then,  indeed,  live  for  ever.  Mr. 
Colebrooke  has  ever  shewn  kindness  to  the  humble  Missionaries,  who  have 
been  cultivating  the  Sanscrit  tongue  ;  he  has  supplied  them  with  books, 
and  afforded  them  every  liberal  aid :  and  it  will  give  him  no  regret,  at 
his  last  hour,  to  think  that  he  has  had  it  in  hw  power,  in  any  degree,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  ChrittiaDity.*  p*  223. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  most  earnestly  desired,  that  this  leader 
of  the  Oriental  scholars  may  be  itidiiceil  to  direct  the 
main  force  of  his  accumulated  means,  to  co-operate  in 
the  hostility  that  is  at  last  opening  in  earnest,  and  in  S4» 
grand  a  stylei  against  the  most  ancient,  extensive,  and 
consolidated  empire  of  the  gods.  And  yet  to  the  zealously 
Christian  agents  in  this  great  enterprize,  it  would  be  a 
very  melancholy  reflection,  that  they  owed  this  able  co¬ 
operation  to  the  irreligious  principle  which  our  author  has 
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here  rndeavoureci  to  animate  into  a  motive.  It  may  even 
be  doubted,  whether  the  palpable  contrariety  of  the  quality 
of  this  motive  to  the  nature  of  the  great  cause  intended 
to  be  promoted  by  its  stimulation,  will  not  render  an 
energetic  co-operation  impossible.  For  surely  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  some  degree  of  conscience,  in  labouring, 
for  the  sake  of  renown  among  his  fellow-mortals,  to  extend 
the  kfiowledge  and  inHuence  of  the  divine  oracles,  will 
feel  u  deadly  damp  on  his  ardour  when  he  perceives,  that 
every  successive  page  he  is  interpreting  or  elucidating, 
contains  something  which,  either  expressly  or  virtuaHy, 
reprobates  the  motive  by  which  he  is  conscious  of  being 
actuated  in  these  very  labours. 

The  manner  in  w'hich  Dr.  B.  Iiere  alludes  to  tlie  Baptist 
Missionaries,  calls  for  a  slight  notice,  in  passing.  If 
the  epithet  *  humble'  were  a  word  of  perfectly  nnequivocal 
meaning,  tynomimous  with  modest,  or  unassuming;  if  it 
were  expressive  simply  of  the  reverse  of  ostentation  and 
arrogance,  and  competently  descriptive  of  the  character  of 
persons  who,  while  they  should  be  accomplishing  great 
things,  should  speak  of  them  in  a  language  of  the  utmost 
inoileration, — then,  no  epithet  w^as  ever  >  more  properly 
applied  than  this  would  be  in  the  above  passage.  But  it 
is  needless  to  say,  ttiat  the  word  is  often  employed  in  a 
very  different  sense ;  and  whoever  observes  tne  cautious 
parsimony  of  our  author’s  allusions  to  the  missionaries,— 
the  coolness  of  his  style  when  the  mention  of  them  is 
unavoidable, — and  tlie  maiiagemeot  to  place  them  in  the 
back  ground,  when  their  labours  are  to  be  mentioned  in  con 
ncxion  with  those  of  other  distinguished  oriental  scholars,— 
will  be  inclined  to  admit  the  suspicion,  that  the  epithet 
^  humble’  is  here  applied  in  that  aense,  in  which  it  intimates 
a  certain  degree  of  disparagement.  Nor  will  this  suspicion 
be  lessened,  by  the  reader’s  observing  what  immense  im 
portnnee  Dr.  B.  constantly  attaches  to  die  point  of  securing 
an  active  and  engrossing  predominance  to  our  established 
church  and  its  members,  in  the  whole  economy  of  Indian 
Christianitv, — especially  if,  in  addition,  this  reader  should 
have  hcar^  of  some  circumstances  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
reverend  author  with  the  missionaries.  Should  it  be  ; 
correct  surmise,  that  die  expression  in  question  convey 
some  sentiment  of  undervaluation  and  supercilious  con 
detcension,  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  remark  on  the 
want  of  fyuity  betrayed  in  such  a  sentiment ;  since  this 
defect  of  justice  will  be  perfectly  liarmless  to  the  feelings 
the  interests  of  the  missionaries.  But  it  tnay  be  worth 
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while,  we  sliouKI  think,  ns  regarding  Dr.  B.  himself,  to 
caution  him  against  the  impolicy  of  employing,  relative  to 
these  men,  and  their  operations,  a  diction  tending  to  convey 
any  other  esiimate,  than  that  which  will  be  nxed  in  the 
permanent  award  of  learning  and  Christianity.  And  that 
history,  in  describing,  among  the  great  moii^rn  novelties, 
the  scheme  of  Asiatic  l)ibiical  translation,  which  is  now  be¬ 
coming  so  magnificent  both  in  its  practical  progress  and  in 
its  promises,  will  have  to  record,  that  wi»h  these  men  the 
attempt  began;  insomuch  that,  in  all  human  probability,  the 
Bible  would  not,  but  for  them,  have  been  accessible  to  one  man 
of  nu  nerojs  millions,  to  whom  it  will  be  acces>il)lc  before 
the  termination  of  the  lives  of  these  identical  missionaries. 
The  history  will  at  ^he  same  time  state,  and  cannot  avoid 
the  necessity  of  stating,  that  this  great  design  was  net,  as 
many  other  great  designs  have  been,  much  more  indebted 
for  its  efficacy  and  execution  to  other  agents,  subsequently 
drawn  into  the  employment,  than  to  the  originators  them* 
selves;  but  that  those  who  formed  it,  began  and  prosecuted  its 
execution  on  an  extent,  and  with  a  rapidity,  evincing  that  they 
were  likely  (a  moderate  prolongation  of  life  being  granted) 
to  accomplish  the  greater  part  of  the  project,  ev**n  though 
they  should  have  no  co-adjutors  or  successors.  Nor  will  the 
account  stop  here ;  but  go  on  to  relate,  that  they  continued  to 
be  the  active  leaders  through  all  the  stages  of  the  progress 
thus  far,  and,  very  probably,  that  this  precedency  devolved,  after 
their  decease,  to  their  sons,  who  are  likely  to  have  no  superiors 
in  the  qualifications  for  carrying  forward  the  great  work. 
The  history  will  assign  to  the  names  of  these  mi.^itionanes, 
that  high  and  perpetual  distinction  always  conceded  as  due 
to  thosv*,  who  accomplish  the  first  succe  ssful  achievement  in  a 
new  province.  The  increasing  knowledge  and  accuracy  of 
the  Indian  school  will  progressively  supply  valuable  means, 
for  adding  the  last  improvements  to  these  works  ;  but  to  have 
been  the  first  to  undertake  and  finish  such  impoitant  labours 
in  several  languages,  is  to  have  pre-occu[)ied  the  highest 
ground.  We  will  just  add,  that  history  will  also  testify  that 
these  men,  while  gladly  acceding  to  all  liberal  plans  of  co¬ 
operation,  and  acct'pting  every  kind  of  assistance  with  all 
thankfulness,  and  even  ‘  humility,’  did,  notwithstanding,  main¬ 
tain  a  very  dignified  spirit  ot  indenciulence,  and  rejected 
instantly  any  proposals  of  such  inodes  of  coalition  with  the 
projects  of  other  Europeans,  as  would  have  merged  their  well 
organizeil  system,  and  controuled  tlieir  operations. 

We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  implying,  in  this  cau* 
tionary  hint  to  the  Doctor,  that  he  has  used  with  respect 
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to  the  missionaries,  in  this  or  his  other  works,  any  terms  of  a 
directly  ^n**^®^*‘*^'**‘*^  nature,  excepnng  so  tar  as  the  one  we 
have  particularly  noted  is  such.  Bnl  we  read  with  a  ver^ 
perverted  apprehension,  if  there  is  not  a  systematical  avoid* 
ance  to  ^ive  due.  prominence  ol  representation  to  their  energy, 
their  talents,  and  their  performances;  if  there  is  not  an 
obvious  disposition  to  throw  a  fuller,  richer  light  on  the 
exertions,  even  the  much  more  limited  and  less  inijK)rtant 
exertions,  of  other  scholars ;  if  there  are  not,  in  short,  some 
indications  of  a  sectarian  feeling,  that  is  far  from  pleaseil  that 
persons  not  connected  with  tiie  (^hureh  of  Kngland  should 
liave  obtained  a  precedence,  from  which  they  can  never 
he  displaced  in  the  biblical  literature  of  the  Kast.  Kven 
the  formal  expressions  of  applause  have  certain  qualified 
turns  and  touches,  that  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  a 
reader  whose  vigilance  is  a  little  excited.  Mentioning 
Dr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Marshman  (p.  225)  Dr.  B.  says,  ‘two 
men  whose  names  will  ptvbably  go  down  to  the  latest 
posterity  in  India,  as  faithful  translators  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.*  The  adverb  of  uncertainty  might  as  per¬ 
tinently  have  been  intnHluced,  we  suppose,  into  an  assertion 
of  the  perpetuity  of  the  tame  of  WickliHfe,  Tindal,  Luther, 
and  so  forth  in  Kuropc.  And  it  is  curious  to  compare 
this  with  the  full,  broad,  and  half  poetical  terms  in  which, 
in  the  passage  wc  have  extracted,  the  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance  IS  assured  to  Mr.  Colehrooke,  on  the  condition 
of  his  translating  the  Pentateuch  into  Sanscrit,  after,  and 
even  at  any  distance'  after,  the  missionaries  have  translated 
tlu!  New  Testament  into  tliat  langinge;  ‘  his  name,  as  a  Sanscrit 
icholar  would  then,  indeed,  live  forever.’  We  are  far  from 
wishing  to  press  this  point  unfairly ;  but,  viewing  the  subject 
in  the  most  impartial  light,  w'c  arc  compelled  to  think,  that  our 
author  assigns  hut  a  scanty  tribute  of  applause  to  men  whose 
names  wdll  be  classed  throughout  all  ages  with  the  world’s  best 
benefactors;  men  whose  works  speak  for  them  in  candid  ears, 
with  an  energy  tliat  will  bear  them  up,  whatever  means  of 
diminishnient  may  be  employed  by  those,  to  whom  we  may 
devoutly  wish  a  larger  portion  of  magnanimity. 

To  return  to  our  abstract.  The  enlarging  schemes  of 
translation  had  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  rather  ex¬ 
tensive  inquiry  into  the  stale  of  superstition  and  Christianity 
in  Asia;  and,  as  some  degree  of  contradiction  appeared  in 
the  various  accounts  received, 

‘  The  Author  conceived  the  dedgn  of  devoting  the  last  year  or 
two  of  his  residence  in  the  East,  to  purposes  of  local  examination 
and  inquiry.  With  this  \ie\v,  he  travelled  through  the  Peninsula  of 
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India  by  land,  from  Calcutta  to  Cape  Comorin,  a  continent  ex¬ 
tending  through  fourteim  degrees  of  latitude,  and  Tisited  Ceylon 
thrice.  And  he  soon  discoveretl  that  a  person  may  reside  .ill  hit 
life  in  Bengal,  and  yet  know  almost  as  little  of  other  countries  in  India, 
for  insunce,  of  Travancore,  Ceylon,  (roa,  or  Madura,  of  their  manners, 
customs,  habits,  and  religion,  as  if  he  h  id  never  left  England.  •  The 
pnncipal  objects  of  this  tour,  were  to  investigate  the  state  of  superstition 
at  the  most  celebrated  temples  of  the  Hindoos ;  to  examine  the 
churches  and  libraries  of  the  Romish,  Syrian,  and  Protestant 
Christians ;  to  ascertain  the  present  state,  and  recent  history  of  the 
eastern  Jews ;  and  to  discover  what  pt'rsons  might  be  fit  iostrumenif 
for  the  promotion  of  learning  in  their  respective  countries,  and  for 
maint lining  a  future  corrrespondence  on  the  subject  of  disseminating 
the  Scriptures  in  lndi.i.  In  pursuance  of  these  olijects,  the  Author 
visiteil  Cuttack,  Ganjam,  Visagapatam,  Samuleottn,  Rajamundry,  Ellore, 
Ongole,  Nello»e,  Madras,  Mailapoor,  Pondicherry,  Cudaloro,  Trai^ 
q^uebar,  Tanjore.  Tritebinopoly,  Aughoor,  Madura,  &c.  &c.  &c  — • 
also  seven  temples  o.  the  Hindoos,  viz.  Seemachalum  in  the  Telinga 
country,  Chillumbrum,  Seringham,  Madura,  Ramisseram,  Elephaota, 
and  luggernaut.*  *  He  visited  the  Jews  and  the  Syrian  Christians  ia 
Malabar  and  Travancore  a  second  time  before  his  return  to  England/ 

r*  7* 

The  journal  which  Dr.  B.  undoubtedly  kept,  throughout 
the  whole  of  these  nioveiuenis,  must  have  recorded  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  particulars,  and  would  furnish  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  very  acceptable  book,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  comparatively  small  portion  of  its  contents  here  ex¬ 
tracted.  'Fhe  greater  part  of  the  present  work  consists  of 
general  statements  and  observations  respecting  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Asiatic  population,  as  relative  to  the  designs 
for  an  universal  communication  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
begins  with  a  short  reference  to  China,  and  to  the 
^Malayan  Archipel  igo,’  which,  he  says,  *  includes  more 
territory  and  a  larger  population  than  the  continent  of 
India.’  He  notices  the  important  acquisition  of  Mr.  Lassar, 
the  Armenian,  for  a  Chinese  translator,  and  the  progress 
of  his  labours.  It  appeared  desirable  to  some  of  the  persons 
connected  with  the  College,  that  Mr.  L.  should  be  employed, 
partly,  iu  instructing  some  young  persons  in  the  Chinese 
language,  there  being  an  extreme  and  unaccountable  scarcity 
in  all  our  Indian  territories  of  persons  understanding  it.  As 
no  young  men,  however,  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Company’s  service  to  be  his  pupils,  it  was  proposed  to 
the  missionaries  at  Serampore  that  he  should  reside  with 


*  <Of  the  Books  published  in  Britain  on  the  discussion  relating  to  Missions 
and  the  state  of  India  the  most  sensible  and  authentic  are,  in  general,  those 
writteoby  learned  jneo  of  the  UoiTcrticiet  who  tuive  never  been  to  the  £sit,* 
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tlieiTi  *on  ihe  condition  that  one  of  ilicir  cider  missionaries, 
and  three  at  least  of  their  youths,  should  immediately 
engage  in  the  study  of  the  (’limese  language.  I)r.  (^arey 
declined  the  orfer,  but  Mr.  Marshmaii  accepted  it,  and 
was  joined  bv  two  sons  of  his  own,  and  a  soti  nt  Dr. 
Carey  ;  and  they  have  prosecuted  t!»e‘»r  studies  with  un- 
remiued  attention  for  uhont  five  yea»s.’  'Tiie  wonderful 
progress  of  these  vonihs,  who  in  I  SOS  maintained  a  public 
dispuiaiion  in  the  Chinese  language,  is  well  known  ;  and  Dr. 

D.  ad*'s, 

‘  One  mo'Jt  valuable  eifcci  of  these  measures  is  a  work  just  published  by 
Mr.  Jos!  u.i  ^^nrsl»man,  tlie  elder  pu|;il  f»t  Mr.  L.issar.  It  is  the  first  Voi. 
of  “the  Works  of  Con’ucius,  conuininr  the  Oiienul  Text,  with  a 
Tr.iDdhti;)n  ;  to  whicli  is  j.n*rix*d  ^  Disseruiion  on  the  Chinese 
lanj;uaj,  ,  p.  477,  to  he  followed  (  y  four  volumes  •  more.” 

This  irtnslp  ’on  wdl  be  receive  1  with  giatitude  by  tlie  ’earned,  and  will 
be  considered  as  a  sin/ular  monu-^'cnt  of  the  indefatigable  labour  of  an 
English  iN’issiornTry  in  the  acqui/ition  of  a  new  language.*  p. 

Hononr.iuK*  metnion  is  a'so  made  of  t!ie  disiingnishcd 
progn'-ss  »)f  tin*  Lond*'n  Society’s  missionary  at  Canton 
Mr.  Morrison,  who  has  com[)lcted,  with  the  jtclp  of  nativ6 
scholar-*,  a  iranslation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Chi' 
nese,  and  is  preparing  a  Dictionary,  and  has  limshed  a  Gram¬ 
mar  of  that  language. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  executed  hy  Mr.  Ltssar  ami  his  associates,' is 
already  f)rinted  od*  from  blocks,  after  the  C!hinese  manner. 

Our  attention  is  next  directed  to  the  Hindoos,  whose 
moral  and  religious  comlition  ilie  Di»ctor  proposes  to  place  in 
contraNt  with  that  of  the  native  Chri>tians,  in  the  southern 
|>art  of  the  peninsula.  And  rertamiy  he  coiila  not  have 
taken  a  more  elVeeinal  way  to  tpiahfy  himself  for  exhihiiing 
the  first  ot  the  two  pictures,  than  to  visit  tlie  grand  mclropo. 
litan  trippie  of  .laggernaiit*  in  Orissa,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  annual  festival, — celebrated  hy  an  assemblage  of  man 
htmdrvHis  of  thous;m(1s  ol  persons  of  botli  s^xes,  and  all 
ages  aiul  castes,  diawn  from  all  parts  of  India.  He  gives 
from  his  journal  a  seh'Ctioii  ot  most  striking  descriptions; 
fi*om  which  our  room,  howvver,  will  not  admit  of  considerable 
extract,  and  of  wh  ch  the  wh.de  is  si;  compiessed,  and  every 
part  so  C'SM’ntial,  .s  to  preclude  the  pos^ihillty  of  .any  sa- 
tislactovy  ahno-^cment, — The  series  of  dc.^c^lptlon  begins  at 
a  stat  o*.  ca  led  Bu  ldituk. 


•  Hs  uriii's  it  .liiggemaut.  there  is  no  end  of  the  capricious  variatiooi 
ia  ihv  European  orthography  of  this  and  other  leading  denomi nations 
•(  the  Indiao  superstition. 
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«Wc  know  that  we  are  approaching  Juggernaut  (and  fet  we  are 
more  man  Tifty  miles  from  it)  by  t!ie  human  bones  which  we  hare 
[seen  for  some  dar*  strewed  by  the  way.  At  this  pUce  we  have  been 
joined  by  soreral  large  bodies  of  pilgrims,  perhaps  2003  in  number, 
who  have  come  from  various  parts  of  Northern  India  Some  of  them, 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  'jay  that  they  have  been  two  months  on 
their  march,  travelling  slowly  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  with 
their  wives  aod  children.  Some  old  persons  are  aiion{>  them  who 
wi^h  to  die  at  Juggernaut.  Numbers  of  pll  ^rims  die  on  the  road  t 
an  I  their  bodies  generdly  remain  unburied.  On  a  plain,  by  the  river, 
near  the  pilgrim’s  caravansera  at  this  place,  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred  skulls.  The  dogs,  jackals,  and  vultures,  seem  to  live  here 
on  human  prey.  The  vultures  exhibit  a  shocking  timemu.  The 
obscene  animals  will  not  leave  the  body  sometimes  till  Wv*  come  close 
to  them.  This  Buddruck  is  a  horrid  place  Wherever  I  urn  my 
eyes,  I  meet  death  in  some  shape  or  other,  Surely  Juggernaut 
cannot  be  worse  than  Buddruck.*  p.  17. 

The  next  extract  purports  to  have  been  written  some 
hours  after  coming  in  sight  of  the  hideous  place  of 
destination. 


‘  Many  thousands  of  pilgrims  have  accompnnied  us  for  some  days 
past.  They  cover  the  roads  before  and  behind  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  At  nine  o’clock  this  morning,  the  temple  appeared  in 
view  at  a  great  distance.  When  the  multitude  first  saw  it,  they  gave 
a  shout  and  fell  to  the  ground  and  wors  lipped.  I  have  heard  nothing 
to>day  but  shouts  and  acclamations  by  the  buccessive  bodies  of  pilgrims. 
F:om  the  place  where  I  now  stand,  1  have  a  view  of  .i  host  of 
people  like  an  army,  encamped  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  town  of 
Juggernaut ;  where  a  guard  of  soldiers  is  posted  to  prevent  their 
entering  the  town  until  they  have  paid  the  pilgrim's  tax.— 1  passed 
a  devotee  to-day  who  laid  himself  down  at  every  step*,  measuring  the 
road  to  Ju  'gemaut,  by  the  tength  of  hit  bodjf,  as  a  penance  of  merit 
to  please  the  god.'  p.  18.  , 

When  our  auinui*  advanced  with  the  crowd  toward  the 
outer  gate  of  the  ‘town  of  Juggeriiaut’,  (we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  in  what  sense  and  extent  the  place  is  a  town,)  a 
great  nuinbei*  of  the  pilgrims  pusiicd  tumultuously  round 
him,  in  orvlcr  to  enter  by  force,  without  paying  the  ap- 
])uinted  tax,  when  the  gate  should  be  openeii  for  him  by 
the  guard  of  soldiers  stationed  on  the  inside.  He  was 
warned  of  the  danger  too  late  for  him  to  displace  himself 
Iroiii  »he  head  of  this  dense  and  impetuous  colnmn ;  which 
rusned  irrcNisiibly  forward  on  the  opening  <»f  the  gate, 
impelling  h.m  violently  before  it,  and  choaking  up  the 
eiurance  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  believed  nnmoers  would 
have  been  crushed  to  death  if  one  of  the  wooden  |K)stf 
bad  not  given  way  and  fallen  to  tlic  ground.  The  British 
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siiprrintoiufant  sent  additiunal  soldiers  to  piard  the  inner  gatei 
and  afterwards  informed  our  author  that  such  tumultuous  ir* 
ruptious  were  no  novelty  to  him,  and  that  numbers  had  been 
crushed  to  deatli  on  such  occasions.  And,  assuredly,  there  is 
not  anotlicr]scenc  on  earth,  w  herea  spectator  would  he  so  likely 
to  regard  fatal  accidents  as  of  trivial  account.  The  multitude 
of  iiiimHU  beings,  or  rather,  waste  quantity  of  human  being,-— ^ 
the  inexpressible  debasement  in  w  liich,  in  point  of  reason  and 
moral  sentiment,  they  are  all  sunk  and  equalized, — the  per- 
feet  inditfereiice  about  one  another’s  life  or  death,  prevailing 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  combining  sympathies  of  charity 
throughout  so  vast  and  condensed  an  asscml)Iage,  and  letting 
the  imlividiial  atoms  appear,  by  this  seltish  disjunction,  in  a 
littlenc.ss  and  insignificance  exactly  in  inverse  pronortioh  to  the 
vast  ness  of  the  mass; — the  indiflercnce,  too,  wliich  many  of 
them  shew  as  to  their  own  lives, — the  immense  (juantity  of 
useless  and  vile  action  brought  into  one  view,  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  so  many  myriads  ol  befooled  living  creatures, — the 
perst'ual  s(|ua)idness  of  a  large  proportion  of  them, — and  the 
oftensiveness  of  the  place  to  all  the  senses  : — All  this  together 
must,  beyond ^nny  other  exhibition  within  the  reach  ot  even 
Satanic  contrivance,  tend  to  make  human  nature,  (at  least  the 
Hindoo  portion  of  it)  both  in  its  physical  and  moral  part,  ap¬ 
pear  a  worthless  thing,  little  better  than  a  nuisance  in  the 
creation.  A  cultivated,  but  irreligious  European,  obliged  to 
behold  this  spectacle  a  few  years  successively,  would  come  to 
regard  the  bodies  and  souls  of  such  people  as  of  little  more 
▼al  ne  than  the  weeds  and  shell. fish  thrown  on  the  beach,  near 
which  this  hiileoiis  fane  is  built;  and  the  estimate  of  the  most 
pious  one,  would  involuntarily  and  perpetually  utter  itself  in 
the  expression,  ‘Hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vain?’ 

Two  days  later,  June  14,  our  author  writes, 

*  I  have  iccn  Juggernaut.'  •  No  record  of  ancient  or  modern  history 
can  give,  I  think,  an  adequate  idea  of  thir.  valley  of  death.'  ‘The  idol 
called  Juggernaut  has  been  considered  as  the  Moloch  of  the  present  age  ; 
and  he  is  justly  so  named,  for  the  sacrifices  offered  up  to  him  by  scif-de- 
votement,  are  not  less  criminal,  perhaps  not  less  numerous,  than  tliose  re¬ 
corded  of  the  MoltKh  of  Canaan.  Two  other  idols  accompany  Jugger¬ 
naut,  namely  Boloiam  and  Shubudra,  his  bt other  and  sister.*  ‘They  re¬ 
ceive  equal  adoration,  and  sit  on  thrones  of  nearly  equal  height. 

*  This  morning  1  visited  the  temple ;  a  stupendous  fabric,  and  truly 
commensurate  with  the  extensive  sway  of  the  “  horrid  king  ’*  As  other 
temples  are  usually  adorned  with  figures,  emblematical  of  theif  religion, 
•o  Juggernaut  has  rcpreacnlations  (numerous  and  various)  of  that  \ice 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  h'u  worship.  The  walls  and  gntes  are 
covered  with  indecent  emblems,  in  massive  and  durable  sculpture. — I  have 
alio  visited  the  sand  plains  by  the  sea,  in  some  peaces  whitened  by  the 
boots  of  the  pilgrigts ;  aod  another  place  a  little  way  out  of  the  town, 
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called  by  the  English  the  Golgotha,  where  the  dead  bodies  are  uiually 
cast  forth ;  and  where  dogs  and  vultures  are  ever  seen.  The  vultures 
generally  find  out  the  prey  hrsu  and  begin  with  the  intestines  (  for  the 
fiesh  of  the  body  is  too  firm  for  their  beaks  immediately  af^r  death.  But 
the  dogs  soon  receive  notice  of  the  circumstance,  generally  from  seeing 
the  //lirriV;,  or  corpse-carriers,  returning  from  the  place.  On  the  approach 
of  tl)e  dogs,  the  vultures  retire  a  few  yards,  and  wait  till  the  body  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  torn  for  easy  deglutition.  Tlic  vultures  and  dogs  often  feed  to¬ 
gether,  and  sometimes  begin  their  attack  before  the  pilgrim  is  quite  dead. 
There  are  four  animals  which  are  sometimes  seen  ab^ut  a  carcase,  the 
dog,  the  jackal,  the  vulture,  and  the  Hurgtela^  or  Adjutant,  called  by 
Pennant,  the  Gigantic  Crane.* 

The  precincts  of  the  god’s  habitation  are  so  intolerably 
noisome  from  filth,  putrefaction, ♦  and  various  loathsome  sights 
which  our  author  briefly  mentions,  as  to  compel  the  English 
gentlemen  who  are  stationed  here,  and  whom  he  names,  to 
reside  on  the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  temple.  Their  refined  society  was  peculiarly  gratefd!  to 
him,  under  the  oppression  of  spirits  caused  by  tfie  scene.  In 
this  point,  however,  they  had  no  sympathetic  feeling.  ^  I 
was  surprised,’  he  says,  ‘  to  sec  how  little  they  seenaed  to  he 
moved  by  the  scenes  of  Juggernaut.  They  said  titey  were 
now  so  accustomed  to  them,  tliey  thought  little  of  them.  They 
had  ainmst  forgot  their  first  impressions.’ 

The  18th  of  June  was  the  grand  day.  *  At  twelve  o’clock 
this  day,  the  Moloch  of  Hindostan  was  hrotight  out  of  hw 
temple  amidst  the  acclamations  of  hundreds  of  thousandt  of 
his  worshippers.  When  the  idol  was  placed  on  his  throne,  a 
shout  was  raised  by  the  multitude,  such  as  i  had  never  heard 
before.  It  continued  equable  for  a  few  minutes,  and  theiigra« 
dually  died  away.’  After  an  act  of  worship  by  a  |>arty  of 
men  who  presented  themselves  before  the  idol  with  green 
branches,  there  was  another  prodigious  shout,  or  rather,  aa 
our  author  says,  ^  yell  of  approbation,  united  with  a  kind  of 
hissing,'"  This  latter  part  of  the  sound  was  made  by  the  wo¬ 
men,  <  with  the  lips'circular,  and  the  tongue  vibrating,  as  if  a 
serpent  would  speak  by  their  organs.’ 

And  what,  at  last,  is  that  transcendant  object  which  can  at¬ 
tract  rational  beings  from  all  parts  of  a  vast  region,  bring 
them  to  a  concentrated  mass  of  many  hundreds  of  thousainls, 
and,  by  presenting  itself  to  their  sight,  elevate  their  spirits  to 
a  most  ardent  universal  frenzy,  in  spite  of  the  exhaustion 
from  their  toilsome  pilgrimages,  and  of  the  famine  and  death 
prevailing  with  hourly  aggravation  among  them  ?  Probably  ilie 


•  Dr.  B.  thinks,  that  only  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  could  prevent  such  a 
contagion,  as  would  make  a  sacrifice  to  the  god  in  a  style  surpassing  all  pre¬ 
ceding  offerings. 
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whole  creation  may  not  contain,  on  so  prodigions  a  scale  in 
point  of  numbers,  within  such  narrow  local  limits,  another 
instance  of  such  a  power  of  delusion— of  sucli  perversity  of 
intellectual  natures.  The  object  which  excites  to  delirium 
more,  perhaps,  than  half  a  million  of  minds  at  one  moment  in 
one  place,  iv-  a  clumsily  carved  log  of  wood  ! — While  however 
the  god,  taken  distinctly,  seems  formed  in  defiance  of  all  the 
principles  according  to  which  we  should  calculate  on  a  grand 
and  irresistible  impression  on  the  imagination,  it  must  be  ac 
knowlcdgcd  that  some  of  the  secondary  parts  of  the  exhibi 
tion  are  tolerably  well  adapted  to  command  at  least  a  Hindoo’s 
imagination,  to  w  hich  nothing  is  so  sublime  as  huge  bulk.  It 
is  w’ith  great  propriety,  that  this  *  lord  of  the  world*  comes 
out  on  a  chariot  which  fairly  beats  out  of  comparison  the  state 
coaches  of  all  other  gods  and  potentates. 

*  The  throne  of  the  idol  was  placed  on  a  stupendous  car  or  tower 
about  sixty  Jett  in  height^  resting  on  wheels  which  indented  the  ground 
deeply,  as  they  turned  slowly  under  the  ponderous  machine.  Attached 
to  it  were  six  cables,  of  the  si/.e  and  len^^  of  a  ship's  cable,  by  which 
the  people  drew  it  along.  Upon  the  tower  were  the  priests  and  satellites 
of  the  idol,  surrounding  his  throne.  The  idol  is  a  block  of  wood,  having 
a  frightful  visage  paint^  black,  with  a  distended  mouth  of  a  bloody  co¬ 
lour.  His  arms  are  of  gold,  and  he  is  dressed  in  gorgeous  apparel.  The 
other  two  idols  arc  of  a  white  and  yellow  colour.  Five  elephants  pre 
ceded  the  three  towers,  bearing  towering  flags,  dressed  in  crimson  capa 
lisons,  and  having  belU  hanging  to  their  caparisons,  which  sounded  mu 
sically  as  they  moved.'  p.  2.?. 

As  the  idol  advanced.  Dr.  B.  moved  on  with  the  crowd 
finder  an  impression  of  horror  at  the  diabolical  character  of  the 
scene.  The  car  repeatedly  stopped,  to  allow  an  interval  for 
the  priests  and  other  ministers  of  the  god,  stationed  aloft  near 
his  tnrone,  to  recite  verses  and  perform  rites,  tlie  nature  of 
which  our  author  could  not  do  more  than  hint  in  geneial  lan¬ 
guage.  He  felt,  he  says,  some  degree  of  guilt  in  continuing 
a  spectator,  'I'hcre  will  probably  appear  no  just  cause  for 
this  sentiment,  when  the  importance  is  considered  of  our 
having  an  intelligent  Chnstian  evidence  to  the  real  and  exact 
nature  of  this  ‘religion,*  the  projects  for  attempting  to  en 
lighten  and  withdraw  the  votaries  of  which,  have  recently  ex 
citeil  such  a  burst  of  rage  in  this  country  ;  a  rage  that  has 
left  all  its  malice  still  smouldering,  amidst  the  mortiheation 
fnim  defeated  effort  and  falsified  prediction.  A  partial  and 
temporary  suspension  of  the  customary  laws  of  decorum,  both 
in  bc'holding  and  relating,  if  ever  permissible,  would  have 
been  so— for  the  pur|>ose  of  placing  in  tiroad  European  day¬ 
light,  that  which  is,  confessedly,  the  most  ‘  sacred’  and  tri¬ 
umphant  exhibition,  within  the  whole  compass  of  a  system, 
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which  has  obtained  amonq^  us  so  many  avowals  of  veneration, 
and  for  applving  to  which  even  the  plain  scriptural  terms 
concerning  idolatry,  Christian  missionaries  have  been  called 
bigots  and  madmen.  But  the  propriety  of  having  a  witness, 
who  has  qualified  himself  by  a  full  and  recent  inspection,  will 
be  still  more  obvious,  when  a  fact  is  mentioned  which  Dr. 

B.  states  most  explicitly  ^  at  the  close  of  this  account  of 
Jaggernaut,  and  which  we  shall  take  a  future  occasion 
to  remark  upon. 

The  impression  of  horror,  and  the  sense  of  guilt,  grew  ss 
strong  on  our  observer,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  getting 
away,  when  he  was  arrested  and  detained  by  a  new  turn  in  the 
worship. 

*  After  the  tower  had  proceeded  some  way,  a  pilgrim  announced  that 
he  was  ready  to  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  to  the  idol.  He  laid  himself 
down  in  the  road  before  the  tower  as  it  was  moving  along,  lying*  on  hit 
face,  with  his  arms  stretched  forwards.  The  multitude  passed  round  him, 
leaving  tlie  space  clear,  and  he  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  wheels  of  the 
tower.  A  shout  of  joy  was  raised  to  the  god.  He  is  said  to  smile  when 
the  libation  of  the  blood  is  made.  The  people  threw  cowries,  or  small 
money,  on  the  body  of  the  victim,  in  appro^tion  of  the  deed.  He  was 
left  to  >iew  a  considerable  time,  and  was  then  carried  by  the  Hurries  to 
the  Golgotha,  where  I  have  just  been  viewing  his  remains.  How  much 
I  wished  that  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock  could  have  attended  tho 
wheels  of  Juggernaut,  and  seen  this  peculiar  source  of  their  revenue.’  p.  27* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  to  a  man,  Mr, 
Twining  not  excepted,  be  eager  for  the  reduction  of  their 
Dividend,  by  so  much  us  might  be  found  to  accrue  from 
this  and  the  similar  sources  of  their  revenue. 

It  should  seem  that  former  travellers,  and  other  describerg 
of  Indian  customs,  have  exaggerated  the  number  of  these 
self-devoted  victims  ;  unless  it  may  be  supposed,  that  some 
of  the  returns  of  the  frantic  season  are  much  more  profuse 
of  these  offerings  than  others.  Dr.  B.  who  staid,  indeed, 
only  part  of  the  time  of  the  anniversary,  recounts  only  this 
itistance  and  another — that  of  a  woman,  who  placed  herself 
under  the  wheels  the  following  day,  in  so  ill-adjusted  a  manner, 
that  she  was  but  partially  crushed,  and  continued  alive 
several  hours.  Nothing  but  her  bones  remained  next  morning, 
when  Dr.  B.  passed  the  receiving  place  for  the  dead.  The 
same  place  the  next  day  presented  another  spectacle : 

*  1  beheld  another  distressing  scene  this  morning  at  the  Place  of 
SkuIU  — a  poor  woman  lying  dead,  or  nearly  dead,  and  her  two  children  . 
by  her  looking  at  the  dogs  and  vultures  which  were  near.  The  people 
passed  without  noticing  the  children.  I  asked  them  where  was  tbeif 
home.  They  said  they  had  no  home  but  where  their  mother  was/* 

it  is  probable  that  this  spectacle  multiplied  a  hundred  or 
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a  thousand  fold,  would  not  have  excited  the  smallest  emotiooB 
of  compiwsion  in  the  infirtitc  host  of  demoniacs.  And  thitl 
perfect  ahliorrencc  of  the  kinder  sympathies,  taken  in  con*  | 
ncciion  witli  that  ardent  dcliy;ht  with  which  our  author  sayi  J 
they  beheld  the  most  indecent  rites  of  the  idolatry,  may  bc,B 
as  he  partly  remarks,  very  fairly  assumed  as  a  corre^B 
illustration  of  the  state  of  their  ‘  private*  manners,  and  theirl 
moral  principles,* — and,  wc  will  add,  a  correct  illustration,! 
we  do  not  say  of  the  manners,  hut  certaiidy  of  the  moral! 
principles,  of  "those  persons  in  Europe,  who,  while  knowingl 
the  actual  prjtctice  at  the  temples,  and  among  tlie  people! 
of  India,  have  vociferated,  in  a  strain  perfectly  accordant! 
to  the  hideous  noise  at  Jaggernaut,  against  the  mischief^ 
that  was  attempting  to  he  inflicted  on  the  gentle,  the*^ 
amiable,  the  virtuous  Hindoos,  by  means  of  iuissionarics[l 
and  hi  hies.  j 

Dr.  B.  declines  making  a  conjecture  of  the  number  ofl 
people  assembled,  but  mentions  the  saying  of  the  natives  thatj 
a  ^lack  of  the  people  (100,000,)  would  not  be  missed.’  A 
lirahiiiin,  of  whom  he  inquired  on  the  subject,  professed 
bit  total  inability  to  judge.  But  surely  the  British  Collector, 
who  receives  the  aggregate  of  the  payments  for  entrauct 
through  the  gales,  could  at  least  give  some  reasonable  guess. 

The  very  remarkable  fact  of  the  abrogation  or  suspension, 
at  this  place,  during  the  festival,  of  the  otherwise  insuperable 
distinction  of  Castes,  by  virtue  of  such  a  sovereign  greatness 
in  the  god  as  to  reduce  all  things  to  a  level  before  him,  w'as 
particularly  observed  by  our  author,  who  .saw  ‘the  Brahmins 
with  their  heads  upcovertd  in  the  open  plain,  falling  down, 
in  the  midst  of  the  SooderSy  before  the  “  horrid  shape,”  and 
mingling  complacently  with  that  polluted  cast.’  —  He 
should  have  asked  some  of  the  Brahmins,  whether  this 
god  is  really  a  favourite  with  them;  for  if  he  is,  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  illustrations  ever  recorded  of  the  power 
c)t  superstition  to  reverse  the  natural  laws  of  human 
feeling. 

Our  author’s  mind  was  so  oppresscxl  with  the  constao: 
view  ok  the  enormities  before  him,  that  he  hastened  aw^ar 
belore  the  termination  of  the  festival.  We  wish  he  had 
niude  a  vigorous  eflort  against  his  feelings,  and  rcsolutch 
staid  to  witness  and  record  all  the  scenes  of  the  infemt 
opera.  *1  here  could  rarely  happen  a  worthier  occasioi 
.  for  self-deiiiul.  For,  his  \»  to  he  the  statement  whicli 
auperseding  in  a  great  measure  all  former  accounts,  is  t 
liold  up  to  the  |>e()ple  of  this  country  an  out-spread  aw 
glaring  picture  of  what  pagan  nations  can  act,  as  one  c 
the  must  exalted  services  of  religion,  and  what  a  profess© 
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Christian  naiioii  can  luo^t  formally  saactioni  auJ  yet  asauiue 
to  be  a  high  lavouritc  of  Heaven. 

Oa  so  eminent  Jt  subject,  the  DtKtor,  without  incurring 
the  least  hazard  of  sinking  the  dignilk'd  specific  character  in 
which  he  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  travelling,  into  the  rank  of 
Uie  mere  journey-writing  reporter  of  curiosities,  might  have 
noticed  a  number  of  particulars,  which  the  inquisitive  reader 
would  have  been  glad  to  know,  and  which  Wi>uld  luive  made 
the  picture  more  finished  without  much  enlarging  it:  such  as 
the  dimensions  of  tl>e  temple,  its  style  of  building,  the  bulk 
of  the  idol,  the  number  of  persons  requisite  for  drawing 
the  car,  tlje  deportment  of  tha  persons  immediately  about 
the  idol,  as  aparently  indicative,  or  not,  of  sincere  fanaticism, 
&c.  on  tlic  rites  celebrated  in  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
called  tlic  Daily  Seniccy  he  says  he  can  report  ‘  nothing  of 
his  own  knowledge,  not  having  been  within,’  But  ho  un- 
qiiestionuMy  received  considerable  inforumtioii  on  thatsui)ject 
trom  the  principal  British  resident,  in  whose  house  he.  was 
entertained,  and  might  have  given  it  on  that  authority.  That 
the  resident  is  not  likely  to  he  quite  uninformed  on  this  matter, 
and  indeed  ought  not  to  he  uninformed,  will  be  tolerably  evi¬ 
dent  from  a  part  of  our  author’s  statement  which  we  will  now 
transcribe, — and  wliich  is  by  several  degrees  more  remarkable 
than  any  thing  that  has  preceded. 

‘  The  Temple  of  Juggernaut  is  under  the  immediate  controul  of  the 
English  Government,  who  levy  a  tax  on  pilgrims  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
See  “  A  Regulation  (by  the  Ik*ngal  Government)  for  levying  a  Tax  on 
pilgrims  resorting  to  the  Temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  for  the  Super- 
iniendance  and  Management  of  the  Temple.  Passed  April  S,  1806.*' 

*  The  province  of  Orissa  first  became  subject  to  the  Britisli  Empire  under 
the  administration  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  permitted  the  pilgrims 
at  first  to  visit  Juggernaut  without  paying  tribute.  It  was  proposed  to  his 
Lordship,  soon  after,  to  pass  the  above  Regulation  for  the  management  of 
the  Temple,  and  levying  the  tax ;  but  he  did  not  approve  of  it,  and 
actually  left  the  government  without  giving  his  sanction  to  the  opprobrious 
law.  When  the  measure  was  discussed  by  the  succeeding  Gdvernmt^nt, 
it  was  resisted  by  George  Udny,  Esq.  one  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  who  recorded  his  solemn  dissent  on  the  proceedings  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  transmission  to  England.  The  other  members  considered  Jug¬ 
gernaut  to  be  a  legitimate  source  of  revenue,  on  the  principle,  I  bcli-  ve, 
that  money  from  other  temples  in  Hindoostan  had  long  been  brought  into 
the  treasury.  It  is  just  that  1  should  state,  that  these  gentlemeu,  :  though 
their  opinion  on  this  subject  will  differ  so  much  from  that  of  their  country¬ 
men  at  home,)  are  men  of  the  most  honourable  principles  and  unimpcaclu;d 
integrity.  Nor  would  any  of  them,  1  believe,  (for  1  have  tlu*  honour  to 
know  them)  do  any  thing  which  he  thought  injurious  to  the  ho'iour  or 
religion  of  his  country.  But  the  truth  is  this  that  ili.je  persons  ujio  go 
to  India  in  early  youth,  and  witness  the  Hindoo  customs  all  their  life, 
little  at  the  same  time,  of  the  Cbd^tiafl  luligioo  lo  cuoittcract  the 
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effect,  ire  dlfpoeed  to  vrew  them  with  complacency,  and  are  aometimei 
to  danger  of  at  length  coni  Ving  them  even  as  proper  or  necessary.’ 

*  jlnmual  Exfumctt  of  the  Idol  JUGGERUj^UT >  fretmied  to  the 
liik  Covemmewt,*  [utracted  from  the  Official  Accounts.] 

Rupees.  ifstet. 

1.  Ezpences  attending  the  table  of  the  idol  •  36,115  or  4,514 

51  Ditto  of  his  dress  or  wearing  apparel  -  •  2,712  —  St9 

3.  Ditto  of  the  wages  of  his  servants  •  -  10/)57  —  l,2f9 

4.  Ditto  of  contingent  expcoces  at  the  different. 

seasons  of  pilgrimage  -  .  -  -  10,^9  —  1,378 

5.  Ditto  of  his  eh'phants  and  horses  •  -  S,0S0  —  378 

6.  Ditto  of  his  rutt  or  annual  state  carriage  •  6,713  839 

Rupees  69,616  i?  8,702 

*  In  item  third,  **  wages  of  his  servants’’,  arc  included  the  wages  of 
the  eourtetams.  who  are  kept  for  the  si  nice  of  the  temple, 

*  Item  sixth.— What  is  here  called  in  the  official  account  the 
•*  «utc  carn.igc”  is  the  same  as  the  car  or  tower.  Mr.  Hunter  [the 
chief  Resident")  informed  ire  that  the  three  “  state  carriages”  were  deco- 
rateii  this  year,  (in  June  1806,  with  upwards  of  £200  sterling  worth 
of  English  broad  cloth  and  baize.* 

These  facts  speak  a  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
Any  cofuinentsu  c  may  incline  tomake  upon  them,  together  with 
a  uoncise  notice  of  the  remaining  portions  of  Dr.  B’s  work, 
must  he  reserved  to  luir  next  number. 


Art.  II.  j1  Treatise  on  I sofierimetrical  Problems^  and  the  Calculus  oj 
yariatLns.  By  Robirt  Woodhouse,  A.M.  F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  Caiui 
College,  C.'mbridgc.  8vo.  pp.  x.  154.  Price  bs.  Cambridge,  Deigh* 
ton.  Black,  Parry,  and  Kingsbury.  1810. 

A  MONG  the  various  circumstances  which  have  tended  to 
give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  abstract  sciences,  at  any  |K)int 
of  their  course,  none  seems  to  have  been  more  beneficial,  than 
the  practice,  wliirh  has  prevailetl  nioit!  or  less  among  mathe; 
maticiuns  for  the  last  two  centuries,  of  proposing  problems 
to  exercise  the  invention  and  call  forth  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  each  other.  This  has  been  remarkably  exemplified  in  the 
history  of  the  modern  or  infinitesimul  calculus.  We  owe  its 
first  invention  to  the  genius  of  Newton;  but  most  of  its  sub- 
secjuent  improvements  and  modifications  bave  been  the  result 
of  a  gradual  expansion  of  views,  occasioned  by  tlie  solution 
of  some  problem  or  problems,  the  proposers  of  which  had 
scarcely  any  conception  of  the  amazing  augmentations  to 
science  winch  the  complete  solution  of  their  own  questions 
would  produce. 

Theft  I  St  problem  that  related  to  a  species  of  maxima  and 
miniiia  different  from  those  usually  treated  by  tin*  fluNionary 
calculus,  was  proposed  by  Nc'wtun  himself  in  the  Prircijua, 
being  that  concerning  the  suiid  of  least  resutaiice.  r>at  tbs 
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]>rcnliar  doctrine  on  which  this  and  various  kindred  problems 
depended  wa'^  brought  into  discussion,  in  consequence  of 
John  BernoiiHrs  proposing,  in  the  Lcipsic  Acts  for  June  1696, 
ihc  deterinination  c)t  the  CMrtr  of  quicknf  descent,  Tlie  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  surpassed  the  genius  of  Leibnitz ;  who, 
neverihcU\'‘S,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  /w/f that  he 
had  solved  it,  but  begged  that  John  Bernoulli  would  lengthen 
the  period  for  receiving  solutions,  (generous  man  !)  that  other 
philosophers  might  strip  him  of  the  lionour  of  first  solving  it. 
Accordingly,  Newton  gave,  without  the  auiliority  of  his  name, 
the  first  public  solution  in  the  Leipsic  Acts  for  May  I6y7  : 

‘  Qnoique*  Tauteur  de  cette  construction  par  tin  cxces  de 
‘  inodestie  ne  se  nomine  pas,  nous  savons  pourtant  indubita- 
‘  blementc,  par  plusieurs  circonstances,  que  eVst  le  celebre 
‘  Newton,  et  quand  meme  nous  ne  le  saurions  point  d*ailleur% 

‘  ce  seroit  asscz  dc  le  connoitre  par  un  echantillon,  commeer 
‘  un^ue  LeonemJ*  This  simple  and  elegant  construction  is 
given  at  p.  232.  Vol.  I.  Gregory’s  Mechanics:  but  that  author 
seems  to  be  mistaken,  in  supposing  that  it  was  Jirst  published 
in  the  Philosophical  'I'ransactions,  No,  22  L 
The  next  problem  in  the  series  of  developement,  was  exhi¬ 
bited  in  James  Bernoulli's  famous  Frogramma  of  1697,  in  the 
fullowing  terms  :  ‘  (jnjrritur  ex  omnibus  is4»pcrimetris,  super 
‘  coinmuni  basi  BN  constitutis,  ilia  JiFNy  que  non  ipsa 

*  quidem  maximum  coniprehcndat  spatimn,  sed  facial,  ut 
‘  aliud  curva  BZN  comprehensum  sit  maximum,  cujus  appli- 
‘  cata  PZ  ponitur  esse  in  ratione  qua  vis  multiplicata,  vel  sub- 
‘  multiplicata,  rcctm  PF,  vel  arcus  BF^  hoc  est,  quas  sit 

*  quotacuiHjue  proportionalis  ad  datam  Ag  rcctam  PF,  cur- 

‘  vanive  This  problem  and  its  dependent  inquiries  be¬ 

came  the  apple  of  discord  between  the  two  learned  brothers, 
John  and  James  Bernoulli,  occasionifig  not  merely  a  contro- 
ver>y  but  a  quarrel  between  them,  wliich  only  terminated  with 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Indeed  J*.hn  gave  ample  proofs  s/.r- 
teen  years  after  his  brother’s  death,  that  he  had  not  yet  for¬ 
given  him  ;  though,  as  Mr.  VVoodhouse  remarks,  ‘  that  event, 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  recollection  of  his  brother’s  kindness, 
a  zeal  for  a  brother’s  fame,  ought  to  have  assuagod  and  laid 
to  j»leep  all  angry  passions.’  James  Bernoul'i’s  original  solu¬ 
tion  was  upon  correct  nrinci|»lcs,  though  it  admitted  of  im¬ 
provement  in  point  of  brevity  and  perspicuity  ;  while  John’s 
was  really  defective,  as  Iun  brother  had  uniformly  maintained. 
John  Bernoulli  considered  only  two  elements  of  the  curve  ; 
whereas  it  is  requisite  to  empfoy  thee^  or  to  intnxluce  som# 
equivalent  condition.  In  problems  such  as  that  relating  to 

*  Joaon.  Berooulli,  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  197* 
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the  curve  of  (juickcsi  dcbcent,  where  it  is  simply  required 
fultil  the  <*ot!4lition  of  the  inaxiiiiuiu  or  inininiuin,  the  apply, 
iii^  i»f  ilii^  foiuiitiou  to  two  elements  of  the  curve  is  siithcieiu 
to  cleieiniinc*  its  tiitlereiiiial  equation.  Rut  when,  in  adiiiiion 
to  the  maximum  or  minimum,  the  curve  must  possess  alar, 
ther  propertv.  namely,  that  of  being  isoperimctrical  to  an¬ 
other,  this  new  condition  requires,  that  a  third  element  of 
the  curve  shall  have  a  certain  inclination  with  respect  to  the 
other  two:  and  every  determination  founiled  merely  on  the 
first  condition,  will  exhibit  false  results  ;  except  in  those  cases 
where  a  curve  cannot  siitisfy  any  of  the  two  conditions,  with¬ 
out  fulfilling  the  other  at  the  same  time.  This  essential  con¬ 
dition  of  ttie  thrtc  elements  was  introduced  by  John  Bernoulli 
so  late  as  1118  ;  and  even  then  he  had  not  canilour  enough  to 
acknowledge,  that  his  new  solution  was  in  substance  the  same 
as  his  brother’s,  though  given  in  a  form  which  considerably 
abridges  the  computation. 

rile  consideration  of  this  and  some  kindred  problems,  in 
the  hands  of  Ku!(‘r  and  Lagrange,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
C?alculusof  rarijfi’jfis — the  other  subject  of  Mr.  Wood  house’s 
li  Mik.  In  this  calculus,  having  given  «n  expression  or  func¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  variable  (piaiititics,  of  wfiicli  tlie  relation 
is  expressed  by  a  ileUTininatc  law,  wc  can  find  what  tliatfimc- 
lion  will  becoin  •,  w  hen  ilie  law*  itself  is  siipposCvl  to  experience 
uiiy  imleliniu  ly  small  variation,  occasioned  by  the  variation 
of  one  or  inoie  of  the  terms  wliicli  express  it.  Tliis  (  alciilus 
furiiislies  almost  the  only  means  of  resolving  a  multitude  of 
problems,  de  vnxif/iis  tfi  ^mininiis,  wliose  dilBculty  is  very 
far  greater  tlian  in  problems  usually  referred  to  tlie  ihixionarv’ 
or  dilferenti.d  calculus.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  probiein 
which  retpiires  the  curve  that  will  conduct  a  body  falling,  in 
rirtue  of  its  acceleration,  to  any  given  point,  or  right  or 
curved  line,  in  the  slioriesi  time.  In  general,  every  problem 
ol  ibis  nature  is  ivduecd  to  the  finding  the  maximum  or  the 
uiimmum  »»f  a  ditJeiential  formula,  such  as  fZdXy  where  Z  is 
a  fiinetion  .r,  or  of  constant  (juantiiies,  or  of  x  and  y,  or  of 
O’,  y,  and  even  still  more  variable  quaiililies  :  indeed  Z  may 
contain  integrals,  as  f  I  ,  nr  integrals  of  integrals,  as  / r/vy  &c. 
ami  it  IS  the  manner  ol  taking  the  variation  of  these  express 
kions  which  is  piescrib»Mi  by  the  rules  of  this  caleulus. 

Of  this  caleulus,  M.  Lagrange  is  the  true  inventor:  yet  the 
two  Bermuillis  in  solving  the  firoblem  of  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  s|K)kcn,  Hud  M  Killer,  elfected  much  in  preparing  the 
way  for  I.agrangc.  Killer’s  learned  work — ‘Oletliodus  love- 
nieiidi  bne  is  enrvas  proprietale  maximi  mininiive  gaudentes,’* 
&c.  (I774j  w'hicli  is  a  wonderful  speeimen  of  profundity  and  sa¬ 
gacity,  coutaiiu  esseutiailyall  the  requisite  uicihods  ot  solution, 
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khti  is  cnrichevl  with  a  pjroat  variety  of  examples  and  ilhjstra- 
lioiis.  Yet  it  wants  a  new  nl<;orit!im,  a  eonipentlious  method 
l)V  which  the  theorems  may  he  est:il>lis*u*J  withotit  amhi^tuty 
alid  cireuinlocntion,  and  an  obvious  priijrinle  of  application 
to  the  several  cases  wliieli  should  arise,  'ritese  were  supplied 
by  the  fertile  ;>;euins  of  Lairrau^e,  partly  iu  the  second  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  'rurm  r.iemoirs  (A.  0.  l76*2),  and  more  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  fourth  vulinne  of  tiio^o  M.*moirs  ( \.  O.  1767). 
and  in  his  “  Tlieorie  des  Fouetions  Analytitpies’  (I7y7),  atiJ 
liis  ‘  Le(^*ons  snr  le  C^ilcnl  des  Fonetioiis*  (1806).  A  very  per- 
spinions,  thon^h  brief  sketch  of  this  theory  is  also  iriven  hy 
M.  IJossnt  itt  his  ‘  I'alciil  Integral  ;*  another  hy  Lacroix  in  Ins 
avlinired  p  erformance  on  the  samestihject ;  and  attother  (which 
several  foreign  matliomaiicians  prefer  to  either  liosstifs  or 
lacroix’s)  hy  M.  Cousin. 

From  this  concise  history  of  the  methods  of  Isoperimeters 
and  V^trialio^s,  it  will  he  seen  that  no  English  author  has  at- 
tentpted  a  treatise  upon  them.  Some  purticnlar  problems 
have»  it  is  true,  been  considered  by  Maclaiirin,  Simpson^ 
Fmer.'On,  and  a  few  others;  but  none  of  these  mathemati¬ 
cians  seems  to  have  confined  his  atientioii  long  enough  to  this 
interesting  branch  of  investigation,  to  strike  out  a  general 
theory  applicable  to  the  several  cases  that  might  occur.  Simp¬ 
son’s  seventh  tract  does  not  furnish  a  complete  exception  to 
this  remark;  for,  besides  that  the  rule  he  investigates  applies 
only  to  isoperiiiKrtrical  problems,  ho  does  not  follow  his  own 
rule  in  some  of  the  examples  he  has  given.  Mr.  Wood  house’s, 
then,  is  the  first  treatise  on  these  snl>jects  which  h:x  yet  been 
given  in  the  English  language,  and  the  second  distinct  trea* 
tise  whielr  has  been  olfered  in  any  language — the  first  being 
Fjiier’s  Method  us  Invtniendi^  &c.  before  mentioned.  Our  au¬ 
thor’s  rcasojis  for  undertaking  the  present  work,  as  well  as  an 
account  of  the  plan  he  pursues  in  it,  will  appear  hy  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (piotation  from  his  preface. 

‘  When  Eagrange,  in  1760,  published  his  new  method  of  solving  pro* 
blems  of  maxima  and  minima,  he  composed  his  memoir  for  mathematU 
clans,  familiar  with  its  subject,  and  well  versed  in  the  researches  of  the 
Bernoullis  and  of  Euler.  Accordingly,  he  very  briefly  states  the  prin* 
ciples  of  his  calculus,  arid  enters  into  no  explanation  on  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  His  compendious  method  of  computation,  however,  has  been 
adopted  ;  and  subsequent  autliors  have  composed  their  treatises  very 
much  cn  the  plan  of  Lagrange’s  memoir,  with  some,  but  slight  and  im* 
perfect,  preliminary  explanation.  I'hese  treatises,  however,  the  itudeoi 
is  expected  to  understand ;  that  is,  if  the  matUT  be  fairly  stated,  he  is 
•xpected  ta  understand  an  intricate  subject,  with  advantages  much  less 
than  consummate  mathemaiicians  before  liiin  enjoyed  ;  since  there  is  neither 
proper  explanation  presented  to  him,  nor  is  he  directed,  by  way  of  pre« 
^aratloQ,  previously  to  cooiult  the  works  of  Euler  ao<lth|(  J^cniouliis. 
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•  Such  art,  in  my  opinion,  the  defectiof  existing  methods.  Still,  how< 
erer,  I  have  not  composed  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  by  merely  remedying 
them  ;  that  is,  by  inserting  formulit  of  sufficient  extent,  and  by  more  fullj 
explaining  and  illustrating  their  principles.  But,  on  a  novel  plan,  1  halt 
combined  the  historical  progress  with  the  scientific  developenient  of  the 
subject ;  and  endeavoured  to  lay  down  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  the 
calculus,  whilst  I  traced  its  gradual  and  successive  improvements. 

*  If  this  has  bt^en  effected,  which  I  think  it  has,  in  a  compass  not  very 
wide  of  that  which  a  strictly  scientific  treatise  would  have  n<|uired,  the 
only  serious  objection  against  the  present  plan  is,  in  part,  obviated.  For, 
there  is  litUe  doubt,  the  student’s  curiosity  and  attention  will  be  more  ex* 
cited  and  sustained,  when  he  finds  history  blended  with  science,  and  the 
demonstration  of  formulx  accompanied  with  the  object  and  the  causes  of 
their  invention,  than  by  a  mere  analytical  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
the  subject.’  pp.  iii,  iv. 

Conforinahlv  wiili  the  plan  Mr.  Woodhouse  has  thus  pre. 
srrihed  himsidf,  he  divides  his  work  into  eight  chapters ;  the 
])rincipal  siihjeets  of  which  will  appear  from  the  subjoined 
analysis. — Chapter  the  1st.  relates  to  the  problem  of  the  curve 
of  ipiickest  descent,  and  contains  a  full  developement  of  the! 
principle  of  John  Bernoulli’s  solution.  In  the  3nd  chapter 
Mr.  Woodhouse  announces  the  isoperimctrical  problems  pro* 
posed  by  James  lUTiiouUi ;  describes  the  nature  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  given  l>y  John  Bernoulli;  explains  the  distinction  between 
his  fundamental  and  specific  equations;  shews  the  application 
of  them  to  the  curve  of  quickest  descent,  and  of  tt  given 
length  ;  describes  Brook  I’.'iylor’s  solution  of  isoperimctrical 
prohlems  ;  and  points  out  the  imperfections  of  the  methods 
employed  hy  him  and  the  Bernoullis.  The  3d  chapter  con- 
Uiins  an  account  of  Euler’s  first  memoir  on  isopcrimetrical 
prohleins,  and  of  his  very  ingenious  table  of  formulas,  with 
their  application  to  the  solution  of  some  problems :  it  also 
contains  a  brief  account  of  the  methods  of  Maclaurin,  Emer¬ 
son,  and  Simpson,  and  points  out  iheir  restrictions.  The  4th 
chapter  is  employed  in  describing  Euler’s  second  memoir, 
(Comm.  Betrop.  tom.  viii)  his  general  formulae  of  solution  in 
that  memoir,  in  tracing  the  characters  of  distinction  between 
different  problems,  and  in  pointing  out  exceptions  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  formula  :  Mr.  W.  here  shews  in  what  manner  the  class 
cf  problems  leads  to  the  determination  of  the  number  of  or¬ 
dinates  that  must  vary,  and  the  ordeVy  the  number  that  must 
be  introduced  into  tlie  computation.  Chapter  the  5th  is  de¬ 
voted  principally  to  Fader's  tract,  intitled  “  Methodus  Inve- 
niendi  Lineas  curvas,”  &c  :  in  this  the  author  explains  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  eases  into  absolute  and  relative  maxima  and  mi¬ 
nima,  exhibits  rules  for  finding  the  increment  of  quantities 
dependent  on  their  varied  state,  and  more  valuable  formiilc 
of  solution.  The  Cth  chapter  relates  to  Lagrange’s  first  me* 
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Bioir  on  the  tht^ory  of  variations ;  and  here  Mr.  Woodhoiise  shews 
the  uses  of  an  appropriate  symbol,  such  as  to  denote  the 
variatinn  of  a  (pianiity,  traces  the  similarity  l»etween  the  dif- 
fcPMUi  d  cah  ulusand  that  of  variations,  and  deduces  the  prin- 

1  case; 


cipil  rules  for  findin*^  the  variation  in  any  pro •  )o<ie  )  case ;  a 
new  process  is  also  e\hil)iti?d  of  deducin'^  Kuler’s  forinu!», 


and  st'veral  new  formiilir  are  jfiven,  with  their  applications  to 
so.ne  firtihlems  In  the  7th  c*»apter  Lagrange’s  general  ine- 
thml  of  treating  ivonerimeiric  d  prohletns  is  explained,  and 
especially  t»ie  nature  a  id  n^e  of  the  cujnation  of  limits;  and 
several  useful  rcmiarks  arc  ailded  to  shew  the  method  of  re- 
di'ciiu  cases  of  relative  maxima  and  minima  to  those  of  abso* 
lute.  In  the  Sth  and  last  chapter,  the  author  has  first  shewn 
how  to  dt*  luce  several  snhorlinaH*  formuhe  from  l*’uler’s  gene» 
ral  fornpd;r  ;  being  such  as,  though  they  are  more  limited, 
niaterialiy  expedite  the  solution  of  problems.  He  then  pre¬ 
sents  a  collection  of  thirty  problems  with  their  solutions.  Of 
these  some  are  verv  ctirious  ami  interesting,  especially  those 
relaiifig  to  the  inquiry  of  the  brachystochrono  in  all  its  va- 
rieiic  s. 

From  a  work  like  the  presetit,  in  which  almost  ('very  page 
is  80  iniinrctely  c<inin‘cted  with  what  preccth’s  it,  (either  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  notation,  or  the  enchainment  of  logi¬ 
cal  method,)  as  scarcely  ti»  ailmit  of  any  separation  from  it 
without  becoming  iinintelligilile,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
quotations.  Perhap.s,  however,  the  toilowing  extracts  may 
serve  to  commmncate  to  tlie  scientific  reader,  as  well  the 
spirit  of  the  meiluids  to  wirch  they  relate,  as  the  manner  in 
which  our  author  treats  the  respective  subjects, 

‘  Euler  reduced  isoperimetrical  pri»blems  of  the  second  class  to  a  de« 
pendance  on  two  sinal.ir  equations  of  the  form 

P  t>g^(P  -f  dP)  ci  a*  0, 

the  determination  of  P  depending  en  the  proposed  properties :  for,  if  either 
the  isoperimetrical  property,  or  that  from  the  maximum  were  f  l\dx, 

aT  dT 


T  =  /vy)f  V  would  equal  j  ,  or  dx.  If  the  property  were  fT.d^% 


% 


T=/(x).  would  or 


w/x.  If  the  property  were  /T.dt^ 
r  =  / (x),  P  would  equal  d  ^  7’*^) ;  and  by  observation  on  the  result* 


tng  forms  for  P,  Euler  generalised  his  conclusions,  and  arranged 
in  a  table,  after  the  manner  of  the  subjotoed  specimen.* 

Prupne(4t«  »  Valorem  L  tttx*  P 

pnipoVit.T.  r**..poiideule». 

I.  fT.dx  .  .  .  dT=  Mdy\  •  .  P  =  MJx 


them 


‘t  dT. 


*  *  Comm,  ftcad.  i^trop.  lom.  VI.  p.  141. 

dr 

Mdpf  and  diierenUal  cocAckat  of  T,  makiai 
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n./TJy  .  .  <rr=KJM  . . .  p  =  Kjt 
III.  ^  =  Kdx  ...  P  ^  d.  (t.‘^ 

W.fTJt  .  .  .  dT=  Mdy .  .  .  P  2=  d.  (t^)  —  bfd, 
Ac. 

tn(1  of  these  forms  he  gave  fifteen,  hy  reference  to  which,  any  problem 
bt-K  n^ing  to  Uic  second  class  ntight  be  solved. 

‘  For  inst.4nce,  suppose  the  curve  to  be  required,  which,  amongst  aH 
Others  of  the  same  length,  should  contain  the  greatest  area.  Here, 
the  maxintuni  property  /^,  =y*^  Jx, 
the  isoiH'tiinetiical  y/,  =  J‘ J j  =  <7, 

Py  Form  I.  T  =r  ^  .V  =  1, 

nyFotmIII.7  =  I  i  P  ^  d  or  R==  d  (i^ 

llencc,  sincr the  equation  i»  /*  -I-  a  If  =  0 dx  a  .d  s:  Ot  or 

a  —  c=0(f=  correeJon)  ;  and  by  reduction, 

( X  —  e) ,  dx 

(ly  = - ■■  ■■  ■  an  equation  to  a  circle.* 

'  v/  . 

*  Again,  suppose  the  curve  to  be  required,  which,  amongst  all  others  of 
the  same  length,  shall,  by  a  rotation  round  its  axis,  generate  the  greatest 
•olid.  Here, 

B  =  /s^»dx ;  .•.  by  Form  I.  T  =5  y ,  =  2j/,  P  =  2yJm 

A  =  fdj  ;  by  Form  III.  P  or  R  d  ; 

Hence,  2y .  </.v  +  <1 .  r/  =  0, 
ds  .  dy  —  dy .  d's 

Or,  2y .  dx  -f  a.  '  -  '  '■  -n  =s»  0. 

dP 

But  since  dx  is  constant,  and  dP  =s  dx^  +  dy^^df^d*/  =*  i  there¬ 

fore,  substituting, 

(Py .  dx^ 

2u .  dx  -b  a, - -  0, 

a,fPy.dx 

ind,  2j  + - V  =  0 ;  multiply  by  dy^  and  integrate,  and  we  have 

idx^  4  dy^Y 


in  7*,  y  to  vary.  SimilaHy,  A  =»  —  ig  the  differential  coefficient  making  in  T, 

m  to  rare.  If  T  ghouM  contain  both  xand  y,  that  is,  if  dT  ss  Mdy  -f*  Arfr,  thrl 
M  an*l  .V  would  Itccome  parti  il  differt'iitial  coefficients.  See  rrinc.  Anal.  Caie, 
p.  19. 

•  •  See  Faneraon’s  ftHitmi,  third  edition,  p.  fB1  ;  alio  SimpMO*!  Fluxiam, 
p.%85. 
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a  ,ifx 

c  [r  correction,] 


dx*  f 

^  an  equation  to  the  clastic  curre ; 


whence,  =  — 

v' (f’— O'— O') 

and  whicli  In  a  particular  case,  when  r  »  0,  becomes 
dx  c=  ■  ' 

— y ) 

and  the  curve  In  this  case  Is  called  the  rectangular  elastic  curve.* 

‘  As  a  third  example,  let  the  curve  be  required,  which,  amongst  all 
others  of  the  same  length,  shall  have  its  center  of  gravity  most  remote 

/*Kuis 

from  the  axis.  Here,  (calling  x  the  distance  from  the  axis)  /?  *=  /  -y-  ; 
by  Form  III.  [since  /  is  a  given  quantity]  P  =  J  )  again 

f  ds\  by  Form  HI.  P,  or  R  d 

Hence,  ^  (f  )+«/(*  f)  =  0  ; 

dy 

(<j  +  •*■)  Of  rdt  =  (<i  + 


an  equation  to  the  c.atenary. 

‘  Thi^e\.'»mplc  could  not  have  been  solved  by  Fu’er’s  table,  if  the  pro¬ 
perty  had  been  any  other  than  the  isoperimetrical :  fur  /,  an  integral,  =/ 

\ 

1  +  ;  and  Euler  gives,  in  this  memoir,  no  general  method 

of  finding  the  resulting  equation,  such  as  P  is  in  his  table,  when  the  ana¬ 
lytical  expression  of  a  proptriy  involvi-s  ittegrals.  '^eetnm.  VI.  p  I4.4, 

‘  By  means  of  this  table,  the  practical  solution  of  isop'^rimetrical  pro¬ 
blems,  was,  as  it  has  lx*en  alreacy  said,  very  niateriallv  exp^-'diled.  In  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  memoir, f  Euler  increases  his  table  iw  nine  new 
forms  ;  making  the  whole  nundier  twenty-four.  And  although  this  table 
is  now  superseded,  yet  its  examination  is  not  without  interest,  since  wc 
may  discover  in  it  the  parcel  of  that  general  formula,  which  the  author 
afterwards  exhibited.’  pp.  40 — H. 

The  subjoitied  quotation  serves  to  explain  an  essential  part 
of  Lagrange’s  method,  and  is  so  simple  us  to  need  no  parti¬ 
cular  explanation. 

‘  Whatever  be  the  function  P, 

tiP  =  JSIdx  -f  ^dy  -b  "b 

then  IP  =  jM^x  +  4  I  ht  7  4 

‘  Since  the  processes  for  finding  the  difftTenthn  and  variation  differ  only 
in  the  symbols  dy,  ly^  which  are  arbitrary  ;  it  is  plain,  if  both  o])eratioov 
arc  to  be  performed  on  an  analytical  expression,  that  it  is  matter  of  iodif^ 

*  Minpsoirt  Fbtxions,  p.  486.  w  here  the  solution  is  not  geocraU 
f  Comtii.  ivtrop.  tom.  vi.  p.  146. 
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^cnrncc,  which  operation  is  performed  first :  or,  if  the  symbols  </,  $  meet 
together  denoting  operations,  wc  may,  at  our  pleasure,  change  their  order;  ■  j 
for  insunce  and  IJy  arc  alike  significant  ;  for  means  the  firs  J'* 
term  of  two  successive  values  of  or  ==  ^  f  y  -f  (fy)  —  ^ 

4ifu  ^lus=z  Idy :  again,  if  V  for  instance  be  a  function  of  v  *  then 

^  ^  ^  dr  d‘r  ^ 

dP  — —  </y,  and  tdV  z=z  — ■  oyuJy 

dy  dy^ 

df^  d^y 

ly  s=  — — .  and  iPy  =  —  '  ,  dyJiy  • 

dy  dy* 

.•.UV  =  dlV, 

or,  in  a  particular  instance,  when  V  = 

(i  (yn)  =s  1»*  term  of  [(y  =  nyn  \^dy 

eJ(y'tj  =  !•*  term  of  n/fy  X [(  y  +  ^y)’*— I  — — l]  » 
n  (n —  1)  y't — ••dy.^y, 

5(^’> J  ^  1**  term  of  f  +  —  ,y'‘]  =  ny^  l.Jy 

d^^y't)  — :  1“  term  of  n\y  X  [  (if+dy)^i  = 

n  (n —  1  )  ^y ; 

UU-)^dl  (y.). 

And.  bv  similar  nrocesscs.  d'^iV  =  Id^V  =  ^ddV  d^dy 


dydy  * 


And,  by  similar  processes,  d'tv  =  Id^V  =  ^ddV  d^dV 

d'lV  =  =  dldiV=^  d’UV. 


•This  rule  is,  in  l^grangc’s  method,  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  it  is 
an  essenfial  part  of  it.  Amongst  other  uses,  it  enables  us  when  an  integral 
is  concerned,  to  introduce  the  symbol  i  within  the  symbol  (y^)  of  the  inte» 
gral  :  thus,  since  the  symbols  d  and  f  indicate  reverse  operations, 

y=:d/F;  .-.5^=  idfv==dfy. 

Hence,  taking  the  integrals  on  each  side 

pV^^difV  ^>fy  .  .  .  M 
This  result  may  be  easily  extended  to  double  and  treble  integrals  :  fof 
if  y  =  /  then  :y=i/li^=/fJ^hy  [^i]  ; 

^  =  //^  •  buty'i  y  if  y  T=z  ^Jj  W^  consequently  iff  W ^ 

ffl  pp.  83 — 85. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  characterize  this  work,  which  we  may 
ilo  very  •hortly,  by  saying  that  we  prefer  it  very  much  to  any 
])receJing  performance  of  the  same  author.  It  is  more  me¬ 
thodical,  more  perspicuous,  infinitely  less  afiected,  and  will 
we  douht  not,  be  far  more  useful.  In  a  few  instances  the  links 
which  connect  tme  mciliod  witli  another  in  the  history  of  dis¬ 
coveries,  arc  not  all  supplied  ;  and  two  or  three  inadvertencies 
have  escaped  the  author.  Rut  the  chief  things  of  which  young 
mnthcmaiicians  will  complain,  after  they  have  read  ibis  treatise, 
will  he  ambiguities  arising  from  the  defects  of  the  svstem  of 
notation  pursued  by  foreigners,  and  adopted,  con  amove ^  by 
Mr.  Woodbousc.  'riuis  in  some  cases,  (/,  mark  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  a  lino  which  is  a  variation  of  an  ordinate,  while,  ir 
others  they  are  employed  to  designate,  the  former  the  differen¬ 
tial^  the  latter  the  uinatWH of m  quantity; — and  tlien  the  reader 
needs  to  he  told,  (as  at  the  note,  p.  45.)  that  ‘  i/1  has  no  cob 
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nexion  whatever  witli  the  separate  symbols  dy  V  In  somo 
parts  of  the  work,  a  letter,  P  for  example,  stands  for  a  func¬ 
tion  of  x:  in  others,  the  same  letter  is  used  simply  as  a  coef- 
1  ficient :  We  may  perhaps  be  told  ag;iin,  in  a  note,  that  P  here 
[  is  ‘  merely  a  coeflicienty  and  ditferent  from  tlie  P  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter  ;*  hut  when  a  reader  dips  into  this  work  for  oc¬ 
casional  reference,  is  it  to  be  wished  that  he  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  hunt  out  these  notes,  before  he  can  tell  in  what  light 
10  contcfuplate  the  symbols  he  meets  with  ?  Some  of  these  am¬ 
biguities  in  notation  are  mere  inadvertencies  in  the  author, 
and  might  have  been  avoided  with  a  very  little  additional  care 
and  reflection  ;  but  others  arc  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
foreign  notation,  and  can  only  be  escaped  by  rejorting  that 
notation  altogether.  Lot  us,  however,  attend  to  Mr.  Wood- 
house’s  reasons  for  adhering  to  it. 

‘  In  a  former  work,*  I  adopted  the  foreign  notation,  and  the  present 
occasion  furnishes  some  proof  of  the  propriety  of  that  adoption.  In  the 
calculus  of  variations,  it  is  necessary  to  have  symbols  denoting  operations, 
similar  to  tliosc  that  take  place  in  the  differential  calculus  :  now,  d  being 
the  symbol  for  the  latter,  J  is  a  most  convenient  one  for  the  former  ;  ana¬ 
logous  to  S  there  is  no  symbol  in  the  English  system  of  notation.  If  then 
;  I  had  used  the  fluxionary  notation  with  points  or  dots,  I  must  have  in¬ 
vented  symbols  corresponding  to  3  and  the  characters  formed  by  means  of 
ii.  But,  the  invention  of  merely  new  symbols  is  in  itself  an  evil.  M.  La¬ 
grange  indeed,  whose  power  over  symbols  is  so  unbounded  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  it  seems  to  have  made  him  capricious,  has  treated  the  subject  of 
variations  without  the  foreign  notation  ;  this  he  rejects  altogether  ;  and, 
which  is  strange,  has  employed  the  English  notation,  hut  not  adopted  its 
signification.  Thus,  with  him,  x  is  not  the  fluxion,  but  the  variation  of«  ; 
tlic  fluxions  or  differentials  of  quantities  are  not  expressed  by  him,  but 
solely  tlie  fluxionary  or  differential  cocSicients  :  thus,  if  u  be  a  function 

of  X,  ^  —  or  =  *T  J  is  tlie  differential  coefRcieot.  What  advan¬ 

tages  are  to  arise  from  these  alterations  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  :  yet  they 
ought  to  be  great,  to  balance  the  plain  and  palpable  evils  of  a  confusion 
in  the  signification  of  symbols,  and  of  the  invention  of  a  system  of  nota¬ 
tion  to  represent  what  already  was  represented  with  sufficient  precision. 
No  authority  can  evtn  sanction  so  capricious  an  innovation.’  Preface,  pp. 
vi,  vii. 

Now,  besides  that  there  is  a  very  forcible  objection  which 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  every  matliematician  when  he 
first  thinks  or  hears  of  prefixing  one  algebraical  letter  to  an¬ 
other,  the  former  to  denote  an  operation  performed  upon  the 
latter  which  represents  a  quantity, — there  is  no  advantage  tha^ 
we  can  perceive  in  point  of  either  facility  or  eleuance,  which 
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the  foreijjn  possevses  over  the  Kiigiisli  notation.  We  are  per¬ 
suaded,  indeed,  that  no  unbiassed  person  can  examine  the 
•  table  of  the  foreign  and  the  corresponding  English  notation,* 
given  bv  Mr.  Woodbouse  at  the  end  of  the  preface  of  the  work 
before  us,  fiitbont  deciding  in  favour  of  ilie  Kn^Iish  li.ribod. 
In  various  inquiries  where  the  fluxions  of  u  connected  seri(‘i 
of  quantities,  «,  A,  f,  </,  c,  &c.  are  to  heeiuploM'd,  iln  v  arc 
diMioted  with  perfect  freedom  fnun  ambiguity  by  the  English 
notH»iofi;  but  bow  are  they  to  be  represented  by  the  ilifferen 
tial  not  ittoii?  Must  the  series  be  i»roken  for  tlu*  i»»,rp()>e  of 
excluding  the  r/ What  then  beconn's  of  the  mnv  r^aiit\  nf 
algebraic,  represeiitati  iU  ?  And,  vvli.it  it  the  J  shonnl  siaiitl  for 
deiisitv,  or  diameter,  or  ilistanee,  or  atiy  other  subp  et  whose 
ininal  is  f/, — must  wc  iosethc  advimiagt*  (>renip!oying  the*  ini¬ 
tial,  hccaiiNO  the  dilTerc.iual  iiotaiiou  h.is  inonopoli/.r  d  i.he  use 
of  mat  letter  }  Hut,  says  Mr.  Woodbouse,  ‘  analogous  t  i  ) 
there*  is  no  s>  luboi  in  tlie  English  system  ot  noraiion.  Iff  had 
used  the  fliiMoiiary  notation  with  jioints  or  dots,  I  mnst  luivc 
invented  svmhols  corresponding  to  aiul  the  characters  form¬ 
ed  by  means  of  it.*  Well  :  and  where,  would  liave  bc(*n  th« 
cliflieuliy  <»f  elfecting  this  ?  Ia*t  the  variation  ho  denotcvl  by  a 
dot  Ar/cr  the  quantity,  as  the  fluxion  is  undormly  r«  presented 
by  one  uhoir  it  ;  and,  in  that  case,  we  t.incy  hotii  tl  and  ^inay 
very  salcly  he  dispensed  with,  as  leprtscnuitivcs  of  operations* 
]ii,th;^t  case, 

•  • 

wW]  in  our  notation  he  (/  ). 

(P^r  he  (f')** 


E 

ai 

fci 

\v 

ta 

St 

C( 

ta 

ni 


and  cither  of  tliem  will  he  equivalent  to  l\  We  have  pntB' 

down  these  expressions  solely  to  shew  that  the  thing  is  not  I  ' 
lytijmstblCy  accoriling  tt'the  English  notation  ;  and  hv  no  nieansl  ' 
intend  to  aflirin  that  we  have  struck  out  the  best  luethod  of  ac-l  1 
complishiiig  it.  As  to  the  conduct  rif  Lagrange,  which  lias 8 
railed  lorili  Mr.  \\  oodhousc’s  animadversions,  there  can  beB  ^ 
but  little  doubt  that  he  was  forc.ed  into  it  by  a  conviction  ofl  ’ 
the  ambiguities  and  disadvantages  attending  the  foreign  no- 1* 
tatiun ;  while  he  employed  the  doty  by  way  of  experimenr,! 
to  see  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  ti  iiimpli  over  the  English  ■ 
philosopher,  nearly  a  century  after  his  death,  by  appropriating  ■ 
bis  notation  to  a  purpose  widely  diflerent  from  its  original  use,  I 
and  obtaining  currency  to  the  new  niodilicaMon.  Such  arc  the  I 
arts  by  which  foreigners  try  to  cast  the  greatest  of  mathema- ■ 
ticnl  inventions  into  oblivion  :  First,  they  give  the  science  a  ■ 
IKW  name;  then,  they  devise  a  new  characier  to  denote  the  I 
specific  operations;  then,  they  hide  the  invention  under  the  ■ 
jargon  of  anew  metaphysics  and,  finally,  they  deprive  th«  I 
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f.n^iish  invention  of  its  last  (listin^uisliin^  vcstip^e,  its  notation, 
ami  appropriate  it  to  another  use !  Arnl  yet,  there  are  to  be 
found  two  or  three  Kn^li-^hinen,  and  five  or  six  Scotchmen, 
who,  notwitlistandinj:  all  tliis,  extol  the  liberality ^  ns  well  as  the 
talents  of  French  mathematicians  ;  and  seem  as  utterly  uncon- 
ncions  of  the  injury  aitem))ted  to  l>t‘  done  to  their  ^leat 
countrymen,  as  are  even  the  illustrious  dead,  on  whose  repu- 
tanon  foreigners  thus  trample,  and  whose  imperishable  ine- 
niorv  they  are  thus  labouring  to  extinguish! 

Art.  III.  A  View  oftkr  jlncimt  and  Present  State  of  the  Zetland  Is^ 
hmM  ;  including  their  civil,  political,  and  natural  History,  Antiquities, 
jtnd  an  Account  of  thrir  Agriculture,  Fisheries,  Commerce,  and  ilie 
State  of  Society  and  Manners.  By  Arthur  Edmonston,  M.  D  2  ?ols. 
Hvo.  pp  709*  price  IBs.  Ballantyne  and  Co.  Edinburgh.  Longnun  and 
Co.  1809. 

VVF  have  more  than  once  expressed  our  wish  for  tlie 
appearance  of  a  work,  hearing  some  such  attractive 
title  as  the  one  v«rc  transcribe;  hut  we  cannot  profess  our¬ 
selves  much  satislied  with  the  manner  in  which  this  task  hat 
at  length  been  performed  by  Dr.  F.dmonston.  His  vo¬ 
lumes,  however,  contain  a  good  share  of  useful  information  ; 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  without  farther  preliminary  censure, 
proceed  to  offer  a  pretty  copious  analysis  of  their  contents,— 
adhering,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  arrangement  of  discussion 
which  the  author  has  tiiought  proper  to  adopt. 

The  Zetland  Islands  are  in  number  above  a  hundretl,  but 
only  thirty-four  are  inhabited.  Their  general  appearance, 
though  ihev  are  adorned  by  some  interesting  scenes  of  wild¬ 
ness  and  grandeur,  is  represented  as  extremely  iinengaging, 
—  the  coasts  rocky  and  uneijual, — and  the  hills,  which  are  nu¬ 
merous,  (the  highest  Rona’.**,)  bleak  aud  mossy.  Most  of  the 
large  islands  are  intersected  by  deep  winding  hays,  afford¬ 
ing  facilities  for  internal  conveyance,  and  harbours  at  once 
safe,  slicltcred,  and  capacious.  Several  lofty  liead lands  pro¬ 
ject  witfi  a  grand  and  imposing  aspect  into  the  sea;  among 
which  are  the  noted  cliffs  of  Foula,  interestingly  situated 
about  16  miles  from  Mainland.  The  currents  between  the 
islands  arc  rapid,  and  in  every  direction.  Except  in  a  few 
gardens,  there  are  no  trees  nor  shrubs.  The  cultivated 
land  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  tlie  extent  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  is  chiefiy  on  the  sea  coast  and  the  sides  of  tha 
various  h<iys. 

The  climate,  though  variable  and  damp,  is  said  not  to 
be  unwholesome  for  the  inhabitants.  Spring  usually  com- 
Biences  about  April,  but  tbero  it  little  warmth  till  the  middle 


•  ; 
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^rnrncc,  which  operation  it  performed  first :  or,  if  the  symbols  //,  ,  meet 
together  denoting  operations,  wc  may,  at  our  pleasure,  change  their  order; 
for  insunce  and  oJy  arc  alike  significant  ;  for  d^y  means  the  firs 
term  of  two  successive  values  of  aj/,  or  =  ^  f  y  +  —  ^y  s=  -f 

idy _ if  F  for  insUnce  be  a  function  of  y ;  then 

^  d‘y 

dV^  —  </y,  and  IdV  =  — — ,  oy,Jy 
dy  dy^ 

dr  d^y 

i ^  and  d^r  =  —  — '  •  dyJiy  ; 

dy  dy* 

r.UV^dlV, 

or,  in  a  particular  instance,  when  V  = 

^  (yn)  =5  !•*  term  of  [(^  f/fy)'* — .y'»]  =  «y'*  ^•dy 
ld{y'*)  =  l*‘  term  of  ndy  X  [(  y  + ^y)'‘— 1  —  y^» — 1]  = 
n  (n —  i)  y'* — '^•dy.ny^ 

^  1**  term  of  [  (^  +  ^y)*»  •“  ^y**]  =:ny^  l.^y 
d'o^y't)  1**  tenn  of  »\y  x  1_  (v-l-r/y)'* — ^  = 

n  (n —  I  )  y'* — -.^y  dy  ; 

^^(y.)  =  d^  (yf). 

And,  by  similar  processes,  d  ^r  =  id^r  =  IddV  ^  d^dr 

d^^r  =  =  d^ihr=  d'ur. 

•This  rule  is,  in  l^grangc’s  method,  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  it  is 
an  essenfial  part  of  it.  Amongst  other  uses,  it  enables  us  when  an  integral 
is  concerned,  to  introduce  the  symbol  I  within  the  symbol  (/)  of  the  intc 
rral  :  thus,  since  the  symbols  d  and  f  indicate  reverse  operations, 

r^d/F;  .-.5^=  u/v==d^/r. 

Hence,  taking  the  integrals  on  each  side 

This  result  may  be  easily  extended  to  double  and  treble  integrals  ;  fof 
if  y  =  S  ;r,  then  /A  W  by  [«]  ; 

r./^y  =  //j/r:  hut  J'i  y  if  y  =z^fj  ]]f\  consequently  a// 

ffl  ir/  pp.  Sf^-— 85. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  characterize  this  work,  which  we  may 
do  verv  •horily,  by  saying  that  we  prefer  it  very  much  to  any 
]»receJing  performance  of  the  same  author.  It  is  more  me¬ 
thodical,  more  perspicuous,  infinitely  less  alVected,  and  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  far  more  useful.  In  a  few  instances  the  links 
which  connect  one  method  with  another  in  the  history  of  dis 
covories,  are  not  all  supplied  ;  and  two  or  three  inadvertencies 
have  escaped  the  author.  But  the  chief  things  of  which  young 
mathematicians  will  complain,  after  they  have  read  thistreatise, 
will  he  antbiguilies  arising  front  the  defects  of  the  system  of 
notation  pursvted  by  foreigners,  and  adopted,  con  aviore^  by 
Mr.  Woodhousc*.  Thus  in  some  cases,  </,  mark  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  a  line  which  is  a  variation  of  an  ordinate,  while,  in 
others  they  are  employed  to  designate,  the  former  the  dijfercn- 
iial^  the  latter  the  -jflmrie/i  of  a  quantity ; — and  tlien  the  reader 
itecdsto  be  told,  (as  at  the  note,  p.  45.)  that  ‘  has  no  coB- 
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^  nexion  whatever  with  the  separate  symbols  c/,  V  In  some 
parts  of  the  work,  a  letter,  P  for  example,  stands  for  a  func¬ 
tion  of  r;  in  others,  the  same  letter  is  used  simply  as  a  coef. 
ficient :  ^Ve  may  perhaps  be  told  ng;iin,  in  a  note,  that  P  here 
is  ‘  merely  a  coeflicient^  and  different  from  Uie  P  of  the  pre- 
"  ceding  chapter hut  when  a  reader  dips  into  this  work  for  oc¬ 
casional  reference,  is  it  to  be  wished  that  he  should  he  com¬ 
pelled  to  hunt  out  these  notes,  before  he  can  tell  in  what  light 
10  contemplate  the  symbols  he  meets  with  ?  Some  of  these  am- 
^  hip[uitics  in  notation  are  mere  inadvertencies  in  the  author, 
atid  might  have  been  avoided  with  a  very  little  additional  care 
and  reflection  ;  but  others  are  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
foreign  notation,  and  can  only  be  escaped  by  rc)ortin<r  that 
notation  altogether.  Lot  ns,  however,  attend  to  Mr.  Wood- 
house’s  reasons  for  adhering  to  it. 

‘  In  a  former  work,*  I  adopted  the  foreign  notation,  and  the  present 
occasion  furnishes  some  proof  of  the  propriety  of  that  adoption.  In  the 
calculus  of  variations,  it  is  necessary  to  have  symbols  denoting  operations, 
similar  to  tliose  that  take  place  in  the  differential  calculus  :  now,  d  being 
the  symbol  for  the  latter,  J  is  a  most  convenient  one  for  the  former  :  ana¬ 
logous  to  ^  there  is  no  symbol  in  the  English  system  of  notation.  If  then 
I  had  used  the  fluxionary  notation  with  points  or  dots,  I  must  have  in¬ 
vented  symbols  corresponding  to  3  and  the  characters  formed  by  means  of 
ii.  But,  the  invention  of  merely  new  symbols  is  in  itself  an  evil.  M.  La¬ 
grange  indeed,  whose  power  over  symbols  is  so  unbounded  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  It  seems  to  have  made  him  capricious,  has  treated  the  subject  of 
variations  without  the  forel^  notation  ;  this  he  rejects  altogether  ;  and, 
which  is  strange,  has  employed  the  English  notation,  but  not  adopted  its 
signification.  Thus,  with  him,  x  is  not  the  fluxion,  but  the  variation  ofx  ; 
tlic  fluxions  or  differentials  of  quantities  are  not  cxpnrsscd  by  him,  but 
solely  tile  fluxionary  or  differential  coefficients  :  thus,  if  u  be  a  function 

of  X,  w'  ^  ~  or  =  “T  J  is  tlie  differential  coefRcieot.  What  advan¬ 

tages  are  to  arise  from  these  alterations  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  s  yet  they 
ought  to  be  great,  to  balance  the  plain  and  palpable  evils  of  a  coofuiion 
in  the  signification  of  symbols,  and  of  the  invention  of  a  system  of  nota¬ 
tion  to  represent  what  already  was  represented  with  sufficient  precision. 
No  authority  can  even  sanction  so  capricious  an  innovation.*  Preface,  pp. 
fi,  vii. 

it  Now,  besides  that  there  is  a  very  forcible  objection  which 

H  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  every  matliematician  when  he 

3  thinks  or  hears  of  prefixing  one  algebraical  letter  to  an- 

^  other,  the  former  to  denote  an  operation  performed  upon  tho 

latter  which  represents  a  quantity, — there  is  no  advantage  that 

v  ^e  can  perceive  in  point  of  either  facility  or  elegance,  which 
^ -  -  -  ■  - 

f-i  *  Priaciplet  of  Analytical  Calculation,  1603* 
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the  forpipn  possi^iscs  over  the  Kogiisli  notation,  ^Vo  are  pcr« 
Miadeii,  nidoed,  that  no  iinhiassed  person  can  examine  the 
*  table  of  the  foreign  and  the  corresponding  Kiigiisli  ttotation; 
given  hv  Mr.  Woodhouse  at  the  end  of  the  preface  of  the  work 
Uefore  us,  i\it!u)nt  deciding  in  favour  ef  the  Kn^Ush  li.eihod. 
In  various  inquiries  where  the  fluxions  of  a  connected  serit^s 
of  quantities,  <j,  A,  r,  d,  r,  &c.  are  to  he  ein|>lo\  tnl,  tin  y  are 
tienoted  with  perfect  freedom  from  amhiguity  hv  the  F.ui^hHh 
notH»iofi;  hut  linw  arc  they  to  he  represen  ed  hy  the  ihfferen- 
tial  not  ittou?  Must  the  series  Ite  iuokeit  for  the  pnrpONe  of 
f'xcludmg  the  r/ ?  Xt'hai  then  heronn*s  of  the  uu.v  r^a'.itv  nf 
algehratc.  represent. »ti  r\  ?  And,  wh.tt  it  the  d  shi)iinl  stain!  for 
densitv,  4)r  diamelcr,  or  distanee,  or  atiy  other  snhp  ct  whose 
iinital  is  i/, — ntust  we  insetlie  advimuige  ofeinploying  the  ini. 
tial,  Itecaiiso  t!ic  dilTerc.iiial  notation  has  monopolized  tfjt*  nse 
of  flat  letter?  Hut,  says  Mr.  Woodhoii  >e,  ‘analogous  ti»  ) 
there  is  no  s>  inhoi  in  i!ie  Ktiglish  system  o!  noration.  Iff  find 
used  the  ihiMoiiary  notation  with  points  rir  dots,  I  mn^r  h.ive 
jnventeti  syinhols  corres|M>n(ling  io  and  iht!  c  har^rter^  form, 
ed  hy  means  of  it.*  Well  :  and  wlicre  would  liave  hcen  the 
dillii  uliv  of  elVecting  this?  I.et  the  variation  lie  dcinaed  hy  a 
dot  helvu'  the  quantity,  as  tlie  llnxion  is  unitormly  represented 
by  one  uhoit  it  ;  and,  in  that  case,  we  fancy  houi  d  atid  ^may 
very  safely  he  dispensed  with,  as  leprtsenUitivcs  of  operations^ 
III  tli;^t  case, 

•  ^</*/’^\vill  in  our  notation  he  (/  ). 
d'lr  he  (T)** 

and  either  of  t!iom  will  he  equivalent  to  /\  We  Iiave  put 

down  these  exprc.ssions  solely  to  shew  that  the  thing  is  not 
iw//x)i.<iA/r*,  according  ii»the  Fnglish  nutation  ;  and  hy  no  means 
intend  to  nfiiini  that  we  have  struck  out  the  hesi  method  of  ac- 
complishing  it.  As  to  the  conduct  of  Lagrange,  which  has 
cnllctl  forth  Mr.  Woodhoiisc's  animadveisions,  there  can  he 
hut  little  douht  that  he  was  hirced  into  it  hy  a  conviction  of 
the  amhiguitics  and  disadvantages  attending  the  foreign  no¬ 
tation  ;  while  he  employ  ed  the  doty  hy  way  of  cxpei  imenr, 
to  see  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  triumph  over  the  Knglish 
philcsopher,  nearly  a  century  after  his  death,  hy  appropriating 
his  notation  to  a  purpose  widely  diflVretit  from  its  original  use, 
and  obtaining  currency  to  the  new  modiiication.  Such  arc  the 
arts  hy  which  foreigners  try  to  ca^t  the  greatest  of  mathema¬ 
tical  inventions  into  oblivion  :  First,  they  give  the  science  a 
IHW  name;  then,  they  devise  a  new  character  to  denote  the 
specific  operations;  then,  they  hide  the  invention  tinder  the 
jargon  of  a  new  metaphysics  ;  and,  finally,  they  deprive  tli« 
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fnpiish  invention  of  its  last  distinguishing  vcstij^o^  its  notation, 
and  appropriate  it  to  another  use !  And  yot,  there  are  to  be 
found  two  or  throe  Kn^lishinen,  and  five  or  six  Scotchmen, 
who,  notwithstanding:  all  tiiis,  extol  the  liberality y  ns  well  as  the 
talents  of  French  mathematicians  ;  and  seem  us  utterly  uncon- 
jicions  of  the  injurj’  attempted  to  be  done  to  their  ^leat 
countrymen,  as  are  even  the  illustrious  dead,  on  whose  repu¬ 
tation  foreigners  thus  trample,  and  whose  imperishable  me- 
mory  they  are  thus  labouring  to  extinguisli! 

Art.  Ill,  A  View  of  fkr  jincimt  and  Present  State  of  the  Zetland  It* 
ItniU  ;  including  thrir  civil,  political,  and  natural  History,  Antiquities, 
j.nd  an  Account  of  thrir  Agriculture,  Fisheries,  Commerce,  and  tlie 
State  of  Society  and  Manners.  By  Arthur  Edmonston,  M.  D  2  ?o!f. 
Hvo.  pj)  709.  price  ISa.  Ballantyne  and  Co.  Edinburgh.  Longman  and 
Co.  1809. 

VVK  1.  iivc  more  than  once  expressed  our  wish  for  the 
appearance  of  a  work,  hearing  some  such  attractive 
title  as  the  one  wc  transcribe;  but  we  cannot  profess  our¬ 
selves  much  satislied  with  the  manner  in  wfiich  this  task  hat 
at  length  been  performed  by  Dr.  Edmonston.  His  vo¬ 
lumes,  however,  contain  a  good  share  of  useful  information  ; 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  without  farther  preliminary  censure, 
proceed  to  oHFor  a  pretty  copious  analysis  of  their  contents,— 
.adhering,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  arrangement  of  discussion 
which  the  author  has  tiiouglit  proper  to  adopt. 

1  he  Zetland  Islands  are  in  number  above  a  hundrefl,  but 
only  thirty-four  are  inhabited.  Their  general  appearance^ 
though  they  are  adorned  by  some  interesting  scenes  of  wild¬ 
ness  and  grandeur,  is  represented  as  extremely  iinengaging, 
^the  coasts  rocky  and  uneijual, — and  the  hills,  which  are  nu¬ 
merous,  (the  highest  Kona’.-,)  bleak  and  mossy.  Most  of  the 
large  islands  are  intersected  by  deep  winding  bays,  afford¬ 
ing  facilities  for  internal  conveyance,  and  harbours  at  once 
safe,  sheltered,  and  capacious.  Several  lofty  headlands  pro¬ 
ject  with  a  grand  and  imposing  aspect  into  the  sea;  among 
which  are  the  noted  cliffs  of  Foula,  interestingly  situated 
about  16  miles  from  Mainland.  The  currents  between  the 
inlands  arc  rapid,  and  in  every  direction.  Except  in  a  few 
gardens,  there  are  no  trees  nor  shrubs.  The  cultivated 
land  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  tfie  extent  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  is  chicHy  on  the  sea  coast  and  the  sides  of  tht 
various  bays. 

The  climate,  though  variable  and  damp,  is  said  not  to 
be  unwholesome  for  the  infiabiiants.  Spring  usually  com* 
•lences  about  April,  but  there  is  little  warmth  till  the  middle 
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of  June;  summer  generally  ends  with  August;  and  wintei 
often  hi'gins  in  the  middle  of  October.  Westerly  and 
north-westerly  gales  of  wind  blow  violently  in  September, 
and  will  often  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  crops  in  i 
single  night.  Snow  seldom  lies  long,  nor  is  the  cold  evei 
intense.  'Fhe  medium  temperature  of  winter  may  be  taken 
at  38*,  and  of  summer  at  65*.  Our  author  is  much  displeased 
with  the  various  writers  who  have  invidiously  proclaimed 
the  great  want  of  light  in  this  country  during  the  winter; 
and  triumphantly  adduces  for  their  dishonourable  refutation  the 
following  overwhelming  fact — ‘  the  sun,  on  the  22d  of  Do- 
vember,  is  five  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  above  the  horizon! 
Here,  indeed,  the  Doctor  particularly  exerts  himself,  and  u 
tnxious,  we  perceive,  to  be  allowed  to  finish  the  chapter. 

*  But  if  the  wintiT  be  dark  and  gloomy,  it  fsicut  suui  ext  most)  it 
amply  compt'nsaied  by  the  continued  light  of  the  summer  monthi 
The  nights  begin  to  be  very  short  early  in  May,  and  from  the  middle 
of  that  month  to  the  end  of  July,  darkness  is  absolutely  unknown.  The 
•un  scarcely  quits  the  horizon,  and  his  short  absence  is  supplied  by  a 
bright  twilight.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  calm  serenity  of  a  fine  summer 
night  in  the  Zetland  isles.  The  atmosphere  is  clear  and  unclouded,  and 
the  eye  has  an  uncontrolled  and  extensive  range  :^the  hills  and  the 
beadKinds  look  then  more  majestic,  and  they  have  a  solemnity  super- 
^ded  to  their  grandeur: — the  water  in  the  bays  appears  dark,  and  ai 
•mooth  at  glass* — no  living  object  interrupts  the  tranquillity  of  the  scene, 
but  a  solitary  gull  skimming  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  heard  but  the  distant  murmuring  of  the  waves  among  the  rocks/— 
Vol.  1*  p.  FJ* 

The  second  chapter  is  on  the  general  history  of  the  islands, 
—than  which  we  scarcely  ever,  perhaps,  have  read  any  thing 
more  heavy  or  tasteless  ;  a  circumstance  to  be  peculiarly 
regretted,  because,  iu  designs  of  this  nature  such  a  dejiarl* 
meut  is  so  manifestly  of  prime  importance.  Having  duly 
brought  his  testimonies  from  Pliny  and  Tacitus  to  prove 
Zetland  to  be  the  Thule  of  the  Romans  our  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  conjecture,  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  came  fron 
the  Ulauils  of  Orkney,  previously  populated  from  the  north 
of  Scotland ;  and  these,  he  thinks,  were  succeeded  by  th« 
Peti  or  Picts,  who,  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  acn, 
issuing  from  Scandinavia  towards  Caledonia,  left  here,  he 
imagines,  and  at  Orkney,  a  colony  on  their  w^y.  In  the 
year  8T5,  or  as  Pinkerton,  in  opposition  to  Torfaeus,  argues 
in  910,  Zetland  was  invaded  and  subdued  by  Harold,  king 
of  Norway,  who  hestoweii  its  government,  united  to  that  a 
Orkney,  on  Ronald  I'arl  of  Merca  ;  in  whose  family  it  re- 
mai.ied,— passing  by  marriage  in  1330  into  a  Scottish  earl- 
dum,  till  iu  transference  iu  4470,  under  sanciiou  of  tbf 
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Danish  crown,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland.  Leases  of  it 
have  since  been  successively  obtained  by  various  noblemen; 
and  tlie  grant,  coming  last  from  the  family  of  Morton^  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Dundas.  Christianity  was  intro* 
tinced  ai)out  by  the  interference  of  the  Norwegian  king, 
Glaus  '^rriguesson  ; — the  singular  means  used  for  its  intrcnluc- 
tion  and  establishment,  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  re¬ 
view  of  Barry’s  History  of  the  Orkneys.  Dr.  E.  is  pro¬ 
fessedly  indebted  to  Torfacus  for  his  earlier  historical  infor* 
mation. 

He  proceeds  to  consider,  but  in  a  very  superficial  manner, 

I  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  language  and  literature. 

I  He  makes  some  rema*‘ks  on  the  remains  of  Pictish  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  architecture  ;on  concentric  circles  of  stones  which  are 
now  and  then  met  with  ;  on  triangular  polished  stones  of  green 
porphyry,  called  by  the  people  thunderbolts ;  on  flint  arrow 
heads ;  and  on  certain  vestigi's  of  camps  or  fortifications, 
probably  introduced  by  the  Piets  in  imitation  of  the  Ro 
mans; — subjects  which  at  prt*sent,  we  learn,  busily  engage 
the  connoisseurs  in  antiquarianism,  but  on  which  there  is 
nothing  here  worthy  of  extraction.  A  few  Homan  coins, 
it  appears,  have  been  seen;  those  of  Denmark,  Holland,  and 
the  north  of  Germany  are  in  free  circulation.  The  ancient 
language  was  Scandinavian  and  Norwegian,  but  is  now  a  sort  of 
English  ;  the  common  dialect  is  a  mixture  of  Norwegian, 
Dutch,  English,  and  Scotch.  There  are  only  two  schools 
at  which  the  elements  of  Latin  are  taught.  Opulent  gen¬ 
tlemen  educate  their  sons  at  home  under  private  tutors,  or 
entrust  them  to  the  tuition  of  parochial  clergy  ;  and  after 
wards  send  them  to  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  or  Edln« 
burgh. 

There  follows  a  good  chapter  on  the  tenures  by  which 
the  lands  are  rented,  and  the  dilYerent  exigible  p.'iynicnls. 
The  enclost^d  and  improved  land,  inclusive  of  both  arable 
and  meadow,  amounts  to  somewhat  less  than  a  twelfth  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  rents  arc  paid  in  cash, 
and  fish,  butter,  oil,  5tc.  besides  other  exactions,  the  value 
of  which  cannot  he  strictly  ascertained.  The  tenant’s  work¬ 
ing  three  days  ill  the  year  for  his  landlord,  when  required,  may 
be  mentioned  as  one.  The  claims  of  the  donee  of  the  crown 
rents,  the  clergyman,  and  the  common  taxes  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  must  also  be  regularly  answered. 

Dr.  E.  passes  on  to  the  agriculture  of  the  islands,  which 
•eems  never  to  have  been  an  object  of  particular  at¬ 
tention.  ‘The  soil  is  various,*  but  chiefly  ‘  moss.*  The  im- 
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plenieiUii  principally  used,  are  the  spade,  harrow,  and  plough, 
the  last  generally  dra^vn  by  four  oxen,  two  abroa^t.  *^1  he 
ground  is  divided  into  outfchl  and  infithi :  the  outfield  ii 
the  land  Iasi  cultivated,  connnonly  sov\n  with  oats,  and  aU 
lowed  to  rcinaifi  fallow  for  one,  and  sometimes  two  suc¬ 
cessive  years ;  the  inhehl,  what  has  long  heeti  in  culture, 
bearing  barley  and  potatoes,  and  usually  turned  over  every 
year.  The  grasses  have  never  been  luucli  cultivated  ;  whit* 
and  red  clovers  are  common  ;  and  ryegrass,  grovfing  natu¬ 
rally  in  many  places,  Iihs  fully  succecvled  under  proper  cul¬ 
tivation  :  the  tpiaiiiity  of  hay  is  very  inconsiderable.  When 
the  seed  is  sow  n,  the  inhabitants  proceed  to  repair  their  fences, 
and  to  cut  their  peals  for  fuel — ilie  oid\'  fuel,  with  a  iriHin;; 
exeepli(»n,  which  is  used  in  the  conulry.The  castini*^  (culling) 
of  the  peats  is  an  ancient  festival,  still  lingering  in  partial 
preservation.  Wlien  tlie  frost  prevents  the  operation  of  tlio 
public  water  mills  in  grinding  the  corn,  sihaII  hand  mills  nro 
Mdistituted,  of  whicli  there  is  one  in  almost  every  family. 

From  the  unsettled,  tempestuous  nature  of  this  climate. 
Dr.  F.  is  apprehensive  that  agriculture  can  never  hecoiiie 
an  object  ot  undivided  interest.  It  is  considered  a  g(^0(i 
year  whrn,  with  the  help  of  fishing  and  other  means,  there 
IS  no  necessary  importation  of  meal.  In  the  most  productive 
year,  the  crops  do  not  support  the  iithabiiauts  above  five 
or  six  months  ;  and  they  have  often  failed  entirely,  and  the 
ravages  of  famine  been  averted  by  the  assistance  of  Go¬ 
vernment.  Barley,  outs,  potatoes,  and  cabbage  are  almost 
the  only  articles  which  the. ground  has  hitherto  been  made 
1(1  produce.  'Fhe  dilliculties  Dr.  K.  enumerates  as  chiefly 
iviarding  the  success  of  hushaiidry  in  Zetland,  are,  the  far¬ 
mer's  universal  prosecution  of  the  ling-fishing,  the  yearly  let- 
ling  of  the  farms,  and  the  undivided  slate  of  the  scatthold  ot 
commons,  lie  suggests  some  improvements,  by  recom¬ 
mending  enelosiires,  and  clearing  ililigently  tlie  ground  of 
weeds;  increased  attention  to  composts,  peatmoss,  seaweeds, 
^c.;  a  proper  rotation  of  crops;  cultivating  new  ground  ;aud 
the  rearing  of  trees — wliose  former  existence  there 
every  reason  to  believe,  trunks  being  often  found  imbedded 
ID  the  moss.  He  opposes  warmly  the  projected  substitution 
of  sbeep-larming  fur  agriculture,  and  very  sensibly,  wf 
think,  assigns  his  reasons. 

We  next  come  to  the  Fisheries,  the  natural  source  of 
wealth  to  this  country, — but  long  engrossed  by  he  Fle¬ 
mings  and  Dutch.  'Vhe  coast  an^  bays  abound  with  varioui 
kinds  of  fish,  some  of  which  may  be  taken  every  fair  daj 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  the  u'kiU-Jishing^  however,— tkt 
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to  visit  the  west  and  east  coasts  of  Britain.  They  hav 
been  taken  in  some  of  the  bays  in  November,  and  their  fi 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  birds  and  fish  during  the  sumin 
nmiitlis.  Hence  the  Doctor  thinks  they  nrobablv  spawn  i 
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found  in  the  stomachs  of  birds  and  fish  during  the  summ^fn 
months.  Hence  the  Doctor  thinks  they  probably  spawn  iul’pj 
the  deep  hays,  and  on  the  Scotch  coast  ;  where  they  awai«ce 
the  return  of  .  the  old,  next  season,  and  accompany  them  i-* 
their  voyage  back  to  tlie  north.  The  Zetlanders  never  tri 
the  deep  sea  herring  fishery  before  1808.  During  the  la 
and  present  wars  Dutch  vessels  occasionally  appeared  t 
prosecute  their  ancient  occupations,  but  Bonaparte’s  decree 
and  the  British  retaliating  measures  have  entirely  dcstroyeilBc> 
even  this  partial  intercourse.  The  present  administratiool|K 
has  very  liberally  encouraged  the  herring  fishery.  It  cotvflin 
tinues  a  month  later  than  the  ling.  lei 


The  coal-fishing  is  also  very  beneficial  to  the  Zetlander.lU; 
The  fry  appear  along  the  shores  in  May,  and  are  caught  witlil 
tlie  tly  in  August.  They  are  then  known  by  the  name  of 
A  year  older,  called  piltockSy  they  frequent  the  deep  jivatet"' 
and  tideway,  and  many  leave  the  coast  with  the  herring. 
After  this  age  they  are  said  not  to  appear  for  some  years, 
when,  under  the  appellation  of  sci/iey  they  are  taken  in  the 
tideway  as  mackerel.  It  is  as  the  sillock  and  sethe,  however, 
that  this  fish  is  most  profitable,  and  it  proves  a  principal, 
and  very  nutritious  means  of  subsistence  to  the  poor.  Fifty 
tons  of  dry  sethe  are  annually  exported  ; — tlie  chief  market  is 
Leith. 

A  sensible  and  pretty  liberal  chapter  follows,  on  the  con 
PCX  ion  that  subsists  between  the  landholders  and  tenants, 
and  some  improvements  of  which  it  seems  susceptible.  Our 
limits,  however,  peclude  an  intelligible  abstract ;  and  indeed 
our  preceding  remarks  anticipate  much  which  we  should  else 
have  had  to  introduce. 

The  second  volume  begins  with  the  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  islands.  The  manufactures  arc  few,  and,  as  yet, 
imperfectly  conducted.  The  women’s  knitting  worsted  stock- 
ings,  gloves,  and  caps,  on  wires,  is  among  the  oldest :  but  owing 
to  the  cessation  of  intercourse  with  the  Dutch  and  Germaa 
fishermen,  and  the  superior  attention  now  paid  in  Britain  to 
the  increase  and  rennement  of  the  wool,  the  demand  for 
Zetland  hose  has  been  greatly  diminished  ;  and  the  amount 
of  the  present  annual  exportation  does  not  exceed  5000l 
Blankets  and  the  ordinary  coarse  cloth  worn  by  the  inhabi- 
tanuarc  woven  in  cH'cry  parish.  An  establishment,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  a  manufactory  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  would  seen 
likely  to  succeed  ;  aud  one  for  the  manufacture  of  the  lines  and 
cordage  used  by  the  fishers,  appears  peculiarly  eligible.  Kelp 
has  been  minufadurcd  with  tolerable  success  siucc  its  intro^ 
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Auction  aliout  1760,  and  in  1^8  die  produce  amounted  to 
600  tons;  it  sold  in  Zetland  as  high  at  12/.  per  ton,  but 
from  hvR  to  eigtit  pounds  was  its  usual  price  at  l^ith. 
I'Phis  trade  claims  particular  attention,  and  is  certainly  tus* 
'ceptiblc  of  great  and  easy  improvements  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  It  is  folly  to  confine  the  use  of  sea- wrack  and  tangle 
simply  to  manure. — There  arc  three  straw  manufactories,  em¬ 
ploying  about  200  girls,  some  of  whom  can  earn,  about  eight 
or  nine  shillings  a  week. —  rhe  statement  of  the  trading  sea 
[force  is,  10  ships — 768  tons— 53  men  and  boys.*  The  cliicf 
exports  are — Hsh,  (the  main  article,)  oil,  kelp,  butter,  hides, 
lieef,  tallow,  stockings,  calf  and  rabbit  skins ;  the  imports 
include  the  luxuries  and  even  the  necessaiies  of  life.  Tlie 
exports  iiTe  stated  at  53,319/.  \2s,  ;  the  imports  at  43,920/.: 
the  balance,  therefore,  drawn  in  favour  of  Zetland  is  9,399/.  125* 

Lerwick,  situated  in  the  middle  of  Mainland,  and  containing 
about  1600  inhabitants,  is  the  cupituL  It  has  about  three 
hundred  houses,  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a  Jiill  close  to  the  shoa*.  Tho  townhousc,  cus¬ 
tom-house,  prison,  mason- lodge,  and  a  neat  church,  are  its 
only  public  buildings.  There  are  a  few  lodging  houses,  but 
no  good  inn.  The  north  side  is  bounded  by  Fort  Charlotte, 
which  flanks  the  town,  mounting  twelve  guns,  and  secures 
it  from  maritime  attack.  Though  there  is  no  regular  mar¬ 
ket,  yet  provisions  are,  in  gcuersd,  plentiful  and  moderate : 
beef  on  an  average  is  tlirecpence  halfpenny  a  pound  ;  a 
good  sheep  may  be  got  for  six  or  eight  shillings ;  a  goose 
may  be  bought  at  Christmas  for  one  shilling  and  fourpcnce,  a 
duck  for  eij^Upence  or  tenpence,  alien  for  sixpence  ;  there  is 
also  variety  of  wild  fowl,  and  abundance  of  excellent  rab.bits. — 
Amidst  our  toils,  we  have  been  looking  fora  passage  >ve  cohld 
conscientiously  trouble  ourselves  to  transcribe,  and  hope  we 
may  have  at  length  hit  <  one  that  will  be  popular. 

‘  Fish,  at  particular  seasons,  is  very  abundant,  and  some  kind  or  other 
may  always  be  had  near  Lerwick,  when  the  state  of  the  weather  is  lucll 
as  to  permit  boats  to  go  off  in  search  of  them.  A  good  cod  may  bt 
bought  for  3d.  or  4d.  and  haddocks  at  the  rate  of  six  for  a  penny. 
Mackerel  begin  to  be  caught  about  the  middle  of  Au^st,  and  coounwi 
on  the  coast  for  a  month.  They  arc  large  and  well  flavoured.  Tfit 
other  kinds  of  fish  in  common  use,  arc  ling,  tusk,  whitings,  flounderSf 
and  the  young  coal-fish  called  sillock.  Toward  the  end  of  Autumn, 

•  More  than  three  thousand  Zetlanders  are  serving  in  our  fleets.  Thf 
worthy  author’s  pathos  is  usually  too  ludicrous  to  bear  sympatby, 
but  we  really  join  him  in  our  hearts  in  hU  lamentjatioa  ^over  the 
ievcrc  suflerings  and  sorrow  frequeody  occasioned  by  the  imprcia  of 
seamen.  Is  this  remaining  curse  of  Our  iiaval  xsublishfPspt  mcviublc  f 
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the  Utter  are  rery  deltcioui,  and  are  much  prized  !o  the  country.  Th« 
mre  no  real  turbot  in  Zetland^  but  plenty  of  halibut,  which  the  fishemia 
deem  the  grcateit  delicacy.  Soles  are  eery  scarce,  and  are  seldom  ctc 
seen,  except  when  driven  on  shore  during  bad  weather.  A  few  salmoi 
have  been  caught,  but  are  seldom  sought  after.  There  is  a  vast  numU 
of  trout,  both  in  the  sea  and  the  lakes,  some  of  which  equal  tli 
salmon  in  size,  and  exceed  him  in  flavour.  Besides  these,  there  i 
a  variety  of  shell  fish,  such  as  the  crab,  lobster,  musHe,  cockk 
oyster,  razor-hsh,  &c.  The  oysters  are  of  moderate  size,  very  riq 
and  fat,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  strangers.  They  are  brought  chielj 
from  the  islands  ot  Burza,  and,  after  a  carriage  of  six  miles,  seldos 
exceed  8d.  or  lOd.  the  hundred.*  Vol.  ![•  pp.  SS, 

We  find  in  Lerwick  justices  of  the  peace,  a  sheritT,  j 
commissarv-court,  and  an  admiralty.  Tlie  Zetland  genti^ 
polite  and  hospitable,  with  their  card-clubs,  and  subscription- 
nails.  Dr.  F..  very  courteously  represents  as  i^oid  sort  «| 
people.*'  lie  deservedly  eulogizes  the  ladies,  and  also  conai 
plimcnls  the  prcsbvterian  divines.  The  tradesmen,  it  seemi^ 
tare  industrious  and  sober;  and  we  are  regularly  led  on  u 
review — 

The  manners  and  character  of  the  Zetlandic  peasantry 
of  course  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work,  though  it  ii 
notwithstanding,  but  poorly  executed.  The  male  peasam 
are  represented  as  well  made,  strong,  er.terprizing,  am 
patient  of  fatigue;  the  women  handsome,  and  gentle.  Then 
is  little  peculiarity  in  the  dress ;  both  sexes  commonly  wei 
the  coarse  manufilcture  of  the  country,  and  always  appear  i 
•church,  or  festival,  pleasingly  clean  and  neat.  Their  cottage 
consist  of  two  apartments,  with  a  fire  place  in  the  middle  of  ih 
larger  floor,  and  a  hole  through' the  roof  for  the  emission  o 
smoke.  Their  food  is  chiefly  bread,  milk,  and  fish;  some  haa 
small  quantities  of  mutton  and  pork,  and  a  few  beef :  thn 
seldom  salt  their  me.at,  but  smoke  it  or  dry  it  in  the  air.  Thcj 
principal  liquor  is  bland, — the  serum  of  milk  after  churning 
which  issakl  to  he  an  a^reeabie  beverage,  and  can  be  preserve 
a  twelvemonth.  Since  the  imposition  of  the  heavy  malt  dutie 
the  brewing  of  ale  has  been  discontinued.  The  men  are  fo» 
of  spirits  and  snuflfs,  and  the  women  of  tea  ;  rather  than  wu 
which  luxury  th^'  would  deprive  themselves  of  even  somec 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Intoxication  is  rare.  Christmas,  fFuk 
day,)  and  New  years  day  are  very  profoundly  revered 
Dr.  E.  describes  the  male  peasants  as,  in  general,  indolent 
servile,  distrustful,  acute,  and  hospitable  :  the  females  as  it 
•dustrious,  constant,  chaste,  and  aflectionate.  He  adds, 

•  Upon  the  whole,  the  leading  features  in  the  character  of  the  Zetl> 


•  We  need  Karcely  rcroiod  our  readers  how  inimitably  well  this  fashia 
Ale  phrase  is  commented  on  and  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Moft  ij 
htr  Thoughu  oa  the  Manners  of  the  Great* 
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peasantry,  ap]K*ar  to  be  foniicd  decidetlly  by  lUe  lyiti'ni  of  ^litical 
economy  which  exists  in  the  country, — where,  in  tlie  tftorts  of  native 
acuteness  to  bear  up  against  and  cor.foim  itself  to  feudal  controul,  ire 
ice  shrewdness  tcrm'natmg  in  distrust  :  a  conciliator}' deportment  arising 
from  insincerity ;  and  industty  checkcvl  by  indefinite  claims  on  its  exertions. 
Yet  amidst  this  assemhl.u^  of  unamiablc  dispositions, we  can  discover  a  great 
deal  of  enterprize,  and  much  social  and  natural  artcciion ;  and  when 
removed  from  the  pressure  of  the  external  causes  which  repress  their 
entygies,  few  people  more  readily  sympathize  with,  and  assume  in¬ 
dependence  of  conduct,  and  liberality  of  §001110,^^*  Vo!.  II.  p.  HI. 

'Flic  peasants  are  very  superstitions, — firm  believers  in 
necromancy,  witchcraft,  and  fairies;  and  so  strong  is  the 
common  faith  in  tlie  omniscience  of  free  mU'Onry  ,  that  it 
is  ofienthe  cause  of  the  restoration  of  stolen  gootU.-— 
Music  is  much  loved  and  cultivated,  one  peasant  in  ainrost 
every  two  being  ahhi  to  play  on  the  violin.  Some  native 
|airs  linger  among  them — wild  and  plaintive;  hut  the  Scotch 
music  is  what  prevails.  Dancing  too,  is  a  favourite  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  they  want  the  grace,  however,  and  the  agility  of 
the  Highlander — I'licre  is  an  Knglisli  school  in  every 
parish,  and  the  people  arc  pronounced  to  he  not  less  'wcdl  in¬ 
formed  than  the  Scottish  ; — wc  wish  it  may  he  so.  We 
imicli  regret  that  no  means  are  afiorded  of  learning  the  real  ‘ 
state  of  religion  in  this  country — though  the  mightiest  anvl 
most  engaging  topic  in  the  whole  spliere  of  intelligence 
and  science. 

Dr.  K<lmonston  prrKeeds,  ex  olftvh)^  to  consider  the  diseases 
most  prevalent  in  Zetland,  and  which  appear  modified 
hy  its  situation  and  climate  ;  and  this  he  does  with  professional 
ability,  though  nt  the  same  time,  with  an  abundant 
display  of  pedantry.  No  disease,  it  should  seem,  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  country.  Vaccination  was  introduced  in  1804, 
and  immediatedy  embraced  l)y  all  ranks  of  the  inhabitants, 
insomuch  tliat  the  small-pox  is  completely  extirpated. 
Ia)w  nervous  fevers,  hypochondriasis,  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
1‘heuinatism,  serophiila,  cancer,  liver  complaints,  and  cutantx^us 
diseases  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Consumptions  are 
more  common  now  than  at  any  former  period.  Young 
women,  in  the  higher  order  of  society  in  particular,  from 
a  lamentable  to  the  necessary  w'armih  of  their  clothing, 
peculiarly  expose  themselves  to  this  most  ailecting  maUdy, 
A  chapter  on  the  division  of  Zetland,  into  parislics,  and  the 
•  state  of  its  population  succeeds.  It  seems  priuri pally 
borrowed  ftom  the  Statistical  Accounts,  'riie  chief  ial  iiid 
are  Mainland,  Yell,  and  Unsi ;  all  t lie  ot hers  lie  on  the  e..il 
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and  wwt  siden  of  ihe«i  \  They  are  divided  into  29 
which  form  n  estat)li>hed  clerical  charges;  hut  one  char^M^, 
is  virtually  done  away  ;  and  tho'io  clergymen  to  whose  curet^Ly 
the  islands*  composing  it  had  previously  belonged,  tisiially^^^ 
spend,  each,  a  week  in  suoiiner  among  the  inhabitan^K^, 
—which  is  all  their  ecclesiastical  intercourse!  The  twelvtK^, 
clergymen  constiiiite  a  presbytery,  wh  ch  has  synodicalKis 

r[>w«Ts  ;  anil  their  reguhir  constiiuiional  meetings  are  held  atV), 
erwick.  Formerly  no  living  w'as  under  Ko/.  nor  above  1^0/ 
but  our  readers  will  recollect  that,  by  an  appropriation  frnro^^i 
Governnieni,  during  last  session  of  parliament,  of  I9,000l 
a  year,  every  parochial  stipend  in  the  Scotch  Kstablishinei% 
mujt  now  bo  at  least  150/. — a  grant  that  honours  tliei^,, 
nation. — Dr.  K.  mentions  it  as  a  curious  fact,  that  tliell^., 
north-east  parts  of  Feroe,  Iceland,  and  Zetland  should  bei^ 
the  most  verdant  and  agreeable  in  their  respective  coiintriestlyj 
According  to  Dr.  Webster’s  account,  the  Zetland  populatioo^l^j 
in  1755,  was  15,210;  according  to  Sir  John  Sinclair’s,J, 
about  1795,  20,t86  ;  and  according  to  one  coinpIete4r^|,i 
under  government  in  1802,  22,879.  A  census  was  again| 
taken  in  1804,  and  the  ponalatioii  had  increased.  It  hai 
since  decreased  ;  though  still  the  author  thinks  Zetland  it 
over-populated,  and  he  ascribes  it  to  the  imprudent  en. 
couragement  recently  given  by  the  landholders  to  early 
marriages.  i,j 

The  work  concludes  with  the  natural  history  of  Zetland; 
and  notices  of  atmosplierical  phenomena,  together  with  oh-  p, 
servations  botanical,  geological,  and  zoological,  are  sue*  j^i 
cessively  introduced.  Though  too  tedious  and  technical,  yet 
this  is  decidedly  the  most  amusing  chapter  in  the  whole  book, 
and  discloses  a  good  deal  of  diligent  observation.  The  very  few  " 
remarks, ho wwer,  we  can  now  present,  must  necessarily  be  con« 
fined  to  the  zoological  section. — The  quadrupeds  are  few,  and 
of  the  most  common  kinds.  The  native  ponie  fshcltie)  ■  . 
very  small,  seldom  exceeding  ten  hands  high, — but  hardy, ^ 
docHe,  sa^cious,  and  handsome,— generally  healthy,  also,’ 
and  long-Ti\ed.  The  best  are  in  the  island  of  Feltar.  They  ^ 
run  wild  till  three  years  old,  when  they  arc  taken  to  carry  loads; 
they  are  seldom  brought  under  cover ;  and  live  on  what  theycaa 
lind  on  the  hills,  or  along  the  shores.  A  good  number  art 
annually  exported :  but  on  the  whole,  they  deserve  much 
more  attention  than  has'  hitherto  been  paid  to  thenii 
The  ox  is  small,  too, — tractable,  and  capable  of  great 
labour.  The  sheep  browse  wild  in  common  on  the  nills, 
and  their  various  owners  distinguish  them  by  a  particular 
murk  on  the  ear.  They  are  seldom  shorn,  but  in  the* 
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jiddic  of  May,  when  the  fleece  looseus  oi  itself,  it  ii 
Hilled  off  by  the  hands*  In  a  si\ow*storr,  they  are  frc- 
|uenily  known  to  assemble  in  considerable  numbers  in  th# 
iiore  sheltered  situations,  which  are  generally  near  the  sea) 
4id  there  to  remain  with  tiieir  heads  all  inclined  to  a 
:entre ;  their  breath  keeping  them  warm,  and,  in  its  partial 
lissolution  of  their  covering,  forming  a  vault  over  them, 
luring  prolonged  conflnenients  of  Oils  nature,  it  would 
leeiii,  they  have  preserved  life  by  ^  eating  the  wool  from  off 
?ach  others  backs. ^  As  pork  is  the  only  kind  of  animal 
food  which  the  poorer  classes  can  rear  for  their  own  con* 


tuinpiion,  swine  are  very  numerous.  Their  hair  is  so  long 
^^^and  of  such  strength,  that  ropes,  very  strong  and  elastic, 


made  of  it. 

tw\  Xhere  are  no  birds  pecMiliar  to  Zetland.  The  Erne^  or 
4  Jalco  Albicilla  (L.  S.)  is  the  only  species  of  cagle«  Notwitb* 
fltandiiig  the  extraordinary  difliculty  and  danger,  his  habiiation 
jMis  freipienily  assailed  and  robbed:  Tlie  climber  having  covered 
liis  face  and  heaa  wiih  straw,  ascends  at  a  time  he  expect^ 
the  eagle  to  be  from  the  nest,  and  if  ti»e  young  arc 
*:  Asleep,  the  business  is  easy,  but  if  awake  and  fl.'dgeJ,  ^ 
f  Icvere  struggle  must  ensue.  The  Haven  breeds  in 

Considerable  numbers,  and  bis  nest  is  placed  even  more 


I :  choicely  than  the  eagle's,  in  the  most  inaccessible  part 
the  rocks.  In  obtaining  his  prey  he  displays  great 


S  igacity,  watches  with  invincible  patience  the  weal^ly  laml> 
Or  sickly  sheep,  and  is  indefatigable  in  bis  annoyance 
fend  destrnetion.  The  Hooded  Crow  is  the  only  resident 
ipecies.  He  feeds  on  almost  atiy  thing,  though  carrion  and 
are  his  favourite  food.  To  shelUhsb  be  is  very  partial, 
yvhich  he  breaks  by  carrying  them  up  in  the  air  to  a  cod* 
fiderable  height,  and  then  dropping  them  on  the  stones 
iiclow.  He  has  often  some  keen  skirmishing  in  his  attacks 
oil  the  poultry-yard.  The  crows  are  usually  veen  here 
in  pairs,  except  when  they  assemble  to  give  their  evidence, 
or  express  their  judgement  in  the  Craxtf* s^court.  The  passilg^ 
which  contains  this  information,  is  at  least  curious. 

*  Numbers  are  seen  to  assemble  on  a  particular  bill  or  field,  from  tUMoy 
iift'rent  poinu  On  some  occasions  the  meeting  docs  not  appear  to 
c  complete  before  the  expiration  of  a  day  or  two.  As  soon  as  all  the 
epuucs  Itave  arrived,  a  very  general  noise  and  croaking  ensues,  an<^ 
hortly  atter,  the  whole  tall  upon  one  or  two  individuals,  whom  they 
^vcute  and  beat  until  they  kill  them.  When  this  has  bceo  accomplished, 
y  quietly  disperse.*  Vol.  11.  p.  2d4. 

Large  flui'Ks  of  swans  legularty  pay  visits  in  spring,  and 
n  the  end  of  autnom  i  restiog  commonly  oo  the  large  and 


fo^  Fdmcnistoii’s fl 

Icsj;  ff*"r,uontec!  lakes,  and  occasionolly  in  tin*  DiinM 

ihr  di;v  ik^ov  remain  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  hni  tonarfl 
Evening  pppronch  llie  hanks  and  feed  on  ii’.sc'ds:  'I'liJ 
alniost  always  llv  J»t  a  gre»*it  liriplit,  and,  while  taki« 
Ml  orderly  departure  from  the  country,  in  a  straight  c 
hent  line,  utter  n  icrt  of  sot}  c ; — onr  writer  fanciest 
4:!t*  er  each  other  on  the  wav.  VvMien  wo  terminafe  onr  sojoiir 
in  Zetland  wv  shall  feel  tfispos(*d,  we  think,  to  follow  th« 
example,  and  stti^  off  too — we  leave  the  Doctor  to  divip 
the  ranse. 

Ihider  the  lii vision  of  An  philtia,  the  seal  and  otter  an 
dc*scid»td.  Seals  are  ni:ineroiis  near  all  the  Hat  shores  o 
thw*  const,  and  are  known  vidgarlyhy  the  name  of  fans^-Jisk 
ihev  are  shot,  or  taken  hy  net.  1  he  coiiin.on  seal  .seldot 
r\ri’(tls  six  feel — the  great  ‘Cal  is  irom  seven  to  ten 
these  Species  never  associate,  and  dii^'er  both  in  form  an 
liahlts.  The  seal  is  ine.rli  aitnch(‘d  to  its  young,  whic  h  i 
brings  foith  on  Hat  e\po>ed  roeks:  ‘the  yonng  are  easili 
clomestieaied.*  and  become  verv  sagaeions.  The  otter  t 
sen'etimes  seen  on  drv  Wttd,  but  bis  retreat  is  ami»ng  t 

w  O 

rocks  :  conger  eels,  which  are  ahnndant,  s(  eni  one  of  hi 
lai  oni  lie  preys.  lh>rpoises  are  very  eomtnon,  mea>iire  froa 
four  to  six  leet,  and  are  often  shot.^  The  Grampus  is  met  will 
at  all  sc'asons.  A  Narwhal  or  sea-e.nieorn  ran  ashore  in 
one  of  the  Islands  in  ISOS:  it  measured  in  l('ngih  twel^ 
feet,  Uiree  inches:  the  l.orn  was  twenty-seven  inches,  spiral! 
twisted  — Sonie  insignificant  reiiiaiks  on  insects  and  venm 
c  lose  the  voinmes, 

'riic  01  tide  is  so  far  protracted,  and  we  are  oiirselw 
so  eMiemely  wearied,  that,  luckdy  for  Dr.  Kdinonstos 
c*  rtafn  minute  c  ritical  admonitious  we  had  intended  mus 
be  e.vduded.  Onr  t>b»ect  has  been  to  give  onr  reader 
witli  a  view  of  the  pnblicatitu.,  whatever  informntiti 
r»  sj  ecitng  Zetland  we  cotild  obtain  from  it — bavitig  e 
rx  H’Ctaiion  <»f  soon  resuming  the  subject,  'riiroughet 
tl*^  woik  the  author  exhibits  a  benevolence  of  disposiltoi 
a  fc?ndiuss  for  bis  subjec  t,  a  caution  and  clearness  < 
stati  It  ( nr,  a  diligence  in  procuring  information,  and  a  €41 
for  ii>  agreeable  conveyance,  wliicli  inlitle  him  to  notk 
end  appr*)bation.  Still,  onr  estimation  of  his  performanr 
on  the  whole,  we  confess,  is  low:  it  grievously  w’anis  ccS 
])re»i(m, —  it  wants  arrangement, — and  has  no  manliness 
tiu  tiglit  and  language.  Viewed  sim|)ly  as  a  literary  cof 
j)ositmn,  it  wcmld  t)e  itkson  c'  to  say  of  it  all  we  tl^ 
*  Gran'll  atical  construction  is  abused  without  mercy,  wh 
|eilan>iy,  and  an  ill-plr.cetl  ambition  of  tne  writing,  i 
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prominent  and  offensive  faults.  Nothing,  too,  can  l>e  iporo 
ilirectly  in  opposition  to  gooil  taste,  than  this  writer’s  puerile 
nffcctation  of  beautifying  topograpliical,  plain,  matter  of 
fact  accounts,  with  distorted  political  (piotatious :  and 
we  really  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  hope  that,  in  future, 
he  may  be  able  to  appropriate  his  scraps  of  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  and  Thompson,  and  (goldsmith,  to  more  promising 
topics  than  the  bad  weather  of  Zetland— or  even  the  gutting 
of  herrings,  and  the  screams  of  the  white  gull. 

A  small  neiit  map  of  the  islands  is  prefixed  to  tfie  work. 

/\rt.  IV.  Sermons,  I.  On  the  Death  of  faithful  Afin/stersm  II.  Om 
H'ars  and  Revolutions,  III.  To  the  Aged,  By  George  Lawson, 
D.  D.  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Selkirk.  12mo.  pp.  367.  Price. 
Oliphant  and  Balfour,  &c.  Edinburgh.  Ogle,  Hamilton,  Matthews 
and  Leigh,  IS  10. 

seldom  met  with  a  greater  ofi'ender  against 
some  of  the  most  approved  rules  of  bookmakiug,  than 
the  author  before  us.  VVliat  is  worse,  he  has  neither  youth 
nor  inexperience  to  plead  in  his  favour  :  we  now  meet  with  him 
for  the  fourth  lime,  and  do  not  perceive  the  slightest  symptom 
of  amendment.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  in  the  above  art,  an 
art  which  we  believe  has  nearly  reached  perfection  .in  this 
country,  to  spread  the  least  possible  portion  of  mcCttcr  over 
the  largest  ])ossiblc  portion  of  paper.  An  author,  by  this 
means,  can  produce  a  considerable  book  with  very  littio 
trouble,  and  the  reader  has  neither  his  mind  fatigued  with 
close  application,  nor  his  eyes  injured  by  small  print ;  besides 
that  the  public  is  furnished  with  a  half  dozen  volumes  in* 
stead  of  one.  Not  to  mention  more  advantages  resulting 
from  tlie  observance  of  this  rule,  we,  who  viust  read  books, 
always  find  that  those  of  regular  manufacture  are  much  more 
easily  despatched  ; — and  a  large  margin  is  very  convenient 
for  noting  our  remarks  as  we  go  along.  Dr.  Lawson,  however, 
sins  against  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  rule;  he  gives 
n)uch  above  the  legal  number  of  words  in  a  |)age,  aiiu  out 
of  all  proportion  a  greater  quantity  of  sentiment.  It  is  not 
Using  the  trade  well,  to  sell  as  much  for  four  shillings,  as 
others,  by  merely  allowing  a  little  more  paper,  would  put  off 
for  twelve.  There  is  one  comfort,  however,  to  those  who 
observe  the  laws : — when  an  author  oiTers  his  l)ook  cheap, 
the  public  take  it  for  granted  it  is  of  little  value;  and  thus 
he  who  attempts  to  undersell  his  neighbours,  throws  himself 
out  o,*  the  market. 

^I'o  speak  seriously  on  the  subject;  the  form  in  w'hich 
Dr.  1..  lias  hitherto  j»ubiishcd,  alfords  unequivocal  proof  that 
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he  neither  writes  for  fainc  nor  emolumeiU.  The  purity  of 
bis  tnoiives,  ilicreforc,  would  claim  for  him  far  more  in 
dul^ence,  if  he  needed  it,  than  is  due  to  the  common  run  of 
book  makers.  \S’hether  he  feel  chicHy  inclined  to  give  the 
gospel  to  the  poor,  because  they  most  re(|uire  his  benevolent 
attention — or  despair  of  being  hearil  by  the  rich  and  fashion* 
able — or,  in  the  honest  simplicity  of  bis  heart,  imagine  that 
none  wfio  need  instruction,  will  reject  it  on  account  of  the 
form  in  which  it  is  conveyed, — are  (juestions  we  do  not  pre 
snme  to  answer ;  but  we  know  that  volumes  like  this  are 
always  understood  to  be  meant  for  the  poor.  Far,  however, 
as  we  are,  and  ever  shall  he  from  encouraging  a  splendid, 
costly  nimle  of  puhlication,  we  must  he  allowetl  to  remark, 
that  matter  truly  rnlnahle  should  not  be  presented  under  an 
appearance  so  mean,  as  to  create  a  prejudice  against  it,  Est 
inter  '1  a naim  quicULnUy  socerumque  VistUi,  Inhere  W’ould  be 
a  certain  iiicon«^rnity,  wc  grant,  in  printing  such  discourses 
as  these  on  fine  hot  pressed  paper,  with  wide  lines  and  two 
inches  of  margin,— not,  pcrhajis,  very  unlike  dressing  a 
reverend  bishop  in  the  style  of  a  French  dancing  master: 
Yet,  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  an  octavo,  for  instance,  on  i 
good  paper,  and  with  a  legible  type,  would  be  no  way  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  Doctor’s  plainness  and  gravity  ;  and  wc 
really  wish  that  he  would  not  always  come  before  the  public, 
as  a  person  who  avoids  genteel  company  from  a  conscious 
ness  of  his  own  low  breeding. 

We  have,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  given  a  pretty  full 
account  of  this  author’s  general  merits,  and  need  neither 
repeat  what  we  fonncrly  said,  nor  add  mncli  at  this  time, 
He  appears  here  with  the  same  marked  peculiarities  as  be 
fore,  and  with  no  diminution  of  those  useful  qualities  for 
which  wc  gave  him  due  commendation.  In  some  respects, 
wc  think  this  volume  is  ratlier  superior  to  those  which  we 
formerly  noticed :  it  possesses  greater  variety,  and  both  mat 
ter  and  style  discover,  in  various  instances,  greater  signs  of 
care  or  of  practice  in  composition.  Perhaps,  indeed,  any 
differvMicc  tliat  may  appear,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  latter 
circumstance ;  for  no  author  ever  seemed  more  free  from 
every  care,  except  that  of  communicating  useful  sentiment| 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  understood. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  fifteen  discourses  ; — the  first 
of  w  hich  was  preached  *  on  occasion  of  the  deatli  of  the  Rev. 
William  Kidston,’  a  minister  for  whom  the  author  appean 
to  have  entertained  a  cordial  esteem,  and  whose  loss  he 
veiy  impressively  teaches  the  people  both  to  appreciate  and 
improve. 
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^  Betffal  of  the  brethren/  he  says,  «  who  were  nearly  of  the  tame 
‘  ft  with  our  departed  friend t  have  becn^  within  these  not  many 
removed  from  this  world,  and  have  left  a  pleasant  memorial  be* 
t\  tlgd  them.  We  often  heard  them  with  pleasure  publish  the  praises  of 
fhc  Saviour.  Wc  ml/  hear  their  voices  no  more  till  we  are  fitted  to  join 
.  their  celestial,  son^s  of  peace  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  for  their 
X  ^^Ivation.  But  we  must  not  forget  to  imitate  them  if  we  desire  to  be 
e  V tgain  joined  to  their  society.  Remember  your  rulers  who  have  spoken 
..  unto  you  the  word  of  God,  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of 
,  their  conversation.*— ‘  You  will  have  the  opportunity  of  heanngi  it  is  to 
In*  ho})ed,  the  troth  from  the  mouths  of  other  servants  of  Christ  that  you 
J*  h  ive  already  from  your  late  pastor.  Yet  boast  not  of  tomorrow.  Who 
’  knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth?  God  will  require  an  account  of 
what  is  past.  If  wc  defer  the  improvement  of  what  we  have  already 
^  heard,  in  the  hope  of  having  our  privileges  continued  with  us  till  we 
^  iind  a  more  convenient  season  for  hearkening  to  the  word  of  God,  we 
e  ^;hould  do  well  to  consider  what  Felix. gained  by  a  like  conduct  Hit 

1  impressions  were  erased.  He  lived,  as  far  as  we  hear  of  him^  till  he 
[)  died  under  the  power  of  his  covetousness  and  lust.  The  earth  that  re* 

2  ceiveth  the  rain,  which  cometh  oft  i^n  it)  and  beareth  fruits  worthy  of 
..  the  da-sser,  receives  blessings  from  God  ;  but  that  which  bears  nothing 
^  but  thorns  and  briars  is  rejected)  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is 

to  be  burned.' 


j  The  next  three  sermons,  on  the  divine  agency  in  war  and 
^  '  revolutions,  must  be  perused  by  all  serious  Cbristiaus  with 
.  considerable  interest.  The  subjects  are  not  only  out  of  the 
common  road,  but  of  great  importance  ;  and  are  treated  by 
I  Dr.  Lawson,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  calculated  to  please  and 
f  edify  the  pious  mind.  The  divine  agency  ‘  in  war  and  revo* 

,  lutions,'  would  have  furnished,  to  another  sort  of  author,  a 

.  favourable  opportunity  to  say  many  very  deep  things,— to 

•  aujuse  his  hearers  with  now  and  tliema  little  of  politics,— with 

^  ^  something  of  Bonaparte  and  the  French— of  the  Spaniards— 

I  of  the  Portuguese,  &c.  It  would  have  led  him,  very 

nr//y,  to  display  Iris  learning  by  many  references  to  ancient 
history,  his  sagacity  by  many  a  shrewd  conjecture  about  the 
future,  and  his  philosophical  acuteness  by  solving  sundry 
dithcult  problems,  which  have  been  proposed  on  the  subject 
of  providence.  This  author  has  done  none  of  thcae,  how 
ever — except  by  such  short  allusions  as  serve  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  his  practical  lessons.  His  great  objects  are  to 
prove,  from  the  authority  of  scripture,  that  wars  and  revo* 
m  lutions  are  to  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  God,  and  to 
M  teach  the  proper  improvement  which  is  to  be  made  of  that 
p  d(Ktrine;  and  in  both  these  objects,  he  has  done  what  cannot 
f  fail  to  please  all  who  can  be  pleased  with  sound  sense  and 
I  genuine  piety.  If  any  person,  indeed,  can  read  tiiete  ser* 
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mons  Ritcntivi  ly,  especially  the  third,  and  doubt  wlictl 
the  liand  of  God  is  concerned  in  tiic  revolutions  of  cm  pi  re? 
wc  are  satisfied  that  the  authority  of  scripture,  at  lea^r, 
little  weijiht  with  him. — We  would  advi-e  those,  who  thiirlJ^^j^^ 
ij^norance  a  suHicicnt  excuse  for  opposing  the  divine  will, 
read  with  attention  what  the  author  says  on  that  pdini,  par  i 
licularly  at  pages  104  and  103. — At  p.  50,  Dr.  L.  thus  in-^th 
^trtlcts  us  what  estimate  to  form  of  these  dtstroyers  of  nian' i|e  ' 
kind  who  have  been  called  heroes.  tjf  if 

•  We  8fc  in  what  e?timaiion  those  heroes  arc  to  be  held,  who 

hetfi  the  auihoia  of  ail  those  revolutions  of  nations  which  arc  the  Ruhjecti:®^' 
of  histoiy.  They  are  men  furnished  w'ilh  brillimt  talents  by  the  iTCi*  T 
dispenser  of  gifts  to  men.  They  have  nothing  but  what  they  have  re*; 
c«ived,  and  noiliing  but  what  is  always  under  the  controul  of  the  giver,  f 
'ri.eir  valour,  their  knowledge,  their  enterprising  spirit,  tlieir  presence 
of  mind  in  dangeis  and  deaths,  their  dexterity  in  finding  resources  is 
emeigcncirs,  which  would  have  sunk  other  men  into  despondency*  may 
desiTve  high  .ad million.  Let  their  noble  ecdow'ments  have  their  share 
of  praisi : — but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  praise  is  very  scanty  which 
belongs  to  the  lichest  endow^ments  of  mind  or  body,  where  jusiic? 
does  not  direct  their  application.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  even  by  i 
heathen  philosopher,  that  such  men  as  Alexander  the  threat,  deserve  only 
fucli  admir.ition  as  we  w  ould  bestow  on  a  destructive  tempest  or  earth* 
quake.  But  no  tempests  or  eartliquakcs  were  ever  so  perniciou.s  to  m.in« 
kind  as  those  conquerors,  who  have  emploved  a  great  part  of  tlieir  livei 
in  the  destruction  of  the  creatures  of  that  dod  who  gave  them  their  lives, 
and  who  girded  them  with  strcngtli. 

•  Great  misery  to  mankind  has  resulted  from  the  false  opinions,  which 
hare  been  so  commonly  entertained,  of  the  admiration  due  to  men,  for 
great  talents  tmjdoycd  for  purposes  of  mischief.  If  men  acquire  ira» 
mortal  reputation  by  spreading  slaughter  to  aggrandize  themselves,  other 
m.en  of  like  talents  will  seek  to  acquire  glory  by  wicked  works  of  the 
tame  kind.  Wi.y  do  wc  not  (if  we  arc  Christians)  form  our  judgment! 
of  men  and  of  their  actions,  by  the  doctrines  of  that  book  which  we 
acknowledge  to  be  the  oracles  of  God  ?  Surely  his  judgment  of  mes 
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and  things  is  always  according  to  truth,  and  our  judgment  must  be  sound 
only  as  fur  as  it  agrees  with  his.' 


The  world  has  sometimes  been  visited  by  events  of  so 
calamitous  a  nature,  that  men  are  tempted  to  question  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  which  could  permit  thcMu  to  take  place 
The  ayithor  remiiuU  us  that  the  greatest  evils  may  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  imp4)rtant  good. 

*  1  here  is  mercy  to  mankind,*  he  says,  p.  95,  ‘  even  in  those  terribli 
calamities  which  l^ar  hardest  cn  our  spirits,  when  worse  evils  are  prevents 
ed,  and  when  wc  have  reason  to  hope  that  good  will  result  from  then). 
What  would  have  betm  the  consequence,  if  God  had  suffered  wicked 
nations  to  walk  age  after  age  in  their  own  ways,  without  sending  some  of 
his  terrible  judgments  to  check  the  progress  of  iin  ?  The  wond  would 
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?ly  hate  brrn  habitable,  through  that  cxceM  of  wickedness  which 
^lIJ  have  oversprea*!  the  nations.  If  men  art  not  generally  reformed 
the  judgments  of  God,  they  are  at  least  incapacitated  to  be  so  wicked 
they  migiit  otherwise  be,  and  some  of  the  most  dangerous  incitemcou 
wickeiiness  are  withdrawn.  And  if  only  a  few  are  made  better,  those 
^  arc  blessings  to  mankind.  Wk  it  would  be  the  st  iie  of  any  nation, 
thin*  were  no  magistrates  to  j-unish  vice  ?  And  would  the  state  o( 
f  r  earth,  in  gencnil,  be  what  it  is,  if  there  were  not  a  king  of  nations, 

Ir  if  'he  king  of^  nations  suffered  their  wickedness  always  to  remain  un- 
wmshed  ?  And  how  sliall  wc  sufficient! v  admire  that  wisdom  and  good- 
%  s  which  turns  to  the  advantage  of  men  those  evils  that  are  the  just 

I  rishments  of  their  wickedness?  Mercy  and  troth  meet  together  in 
>e  divine  dispensations,  righteousness  and  peace  kiss  each  other.  The 
r  stirg  away  of  the  Jews  w;rs  the  enricl  ing  of  the  Gentiles.  The  deso- 
Ition  of  the  land  of  promise  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  church 
q;  Gad  was  greatly  enlarged,  through  the  acceision  of  Gentile  con- 
f  rts.  May  wc  nut  apply  to  many  other  occasions  the  holy  exclamation 
C(  Paul,  when  he  w'as  contemplating  the  use  that  divine  wisdom  made 
©f  an  event  which  filled  his  heart  with  sorrow?  “  O  the  depth  of  the 
j.ciics  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  how  unsearchable  arc 
fis  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  oat!**  The  glory  of  the  divine 
I  ivereignty  ought  likewise  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  destruction  of  ktng- 
tloms  and  the  desolation  of  countries.  If  CJmf  should  be  pleased  to 
t  iHict  his  tremendous  judgments  upon  all  sinning  nations,  the  sons  of  men 
l^  ould  soon  be  utterly  consumed.* 

The  following  short  paragraph,  oti  the  sovereign  manner  in 
v.hich  God  indicts  his  jiulgnients,  w*.*  tpioie  for  the  sake 
of  the  short,  but  liappy  iiliisiraiion  vvliich  the  author  ein- 
jiloys. 

‘  The  sovereign  ruler  of  the  earth,*  he  serves,  ^  gives  no  account  of  his 
matters,  and  we  can  claim  no  right  to  call  him  to  account.  He  has  rca- 
sons  wonhy  of  himself  for  his  conduct,  when  he  extends  his  long  suf- 
Tferingto  some  jKjrsons  or  nations  to  a  greater  degree  than  he  does  to 
ethers  1  ss  wicked.  But  whilst  we  give  him  the  glory  of  his  sovereignty, 
we  ought  not  to  hide  our  eyes  from  tiie  plain  proofs  which  he  is  pleased 
to  give  118  of  his  hatred  to  sin.  The  old  lying  prophet  who  deceived  ilie 
nun  ol  God  from  Judah,  and  tempted  him  to  eat  bread  when  C»od  had 
forbidden  him  to  eat,  was  undoubtedly  a  greater  sinner  than  the  prophet 
whom  he  deceived.  Yet  the  long  suffering  of  to  that  offender, 
should  not  hinder  us  from  admiring  the  wisiloni  and  justice  of  God  in 
punishing  a  good  prophet  for  his  disobedience.* 


Having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  we 
are  compelled  to  notice  tlie  remaiiulei*  very  slightly. 
^Ve  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  from  this  e ire u instance, 
fo  consider  the  discourses  to  ilie  aged  as  les:>  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention.  They  are  uniformly  marked  by  the  same  good 
li  seniie~-tho  siimc  abuiKlaiice  of  practical  instruction — and  by 
a  certain  alfeclionate  concern  in  the  preacher  for  those  whom 
addresses,  which  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  his  coiiusel*. 
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He  tpeaks  at  a  paruker  of  all  their  wants  and  cares;  his 
munitions  anti  advices,  therefore,  are  heard  with  respect,  ^art 
cause  they  seem  to  be  the  fruit  of  experience  and  syinjvu^giivl] 
VVe  hud  noted  several  passages  for  (jiiotation  in  this  part'liTtiai 
the  volume;  hut  njnst  satisfy  ourselves  with  stronijly 
commending  it  to  onr  aged  readers  to  peruse  the  whole,  ^lit 
they  have  been  much  in  ilic  habit  of  reading  and  reflex  *ln 
ir)g,  they  may  not,  indeed,  meet  with  a  great  deal  absolutesiDCntj 
new;  but  we  are  exceedingly  mistaken,  if  they  will  r»i^ic 
meet  with  many  things  stated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cheriJl'^yi 
the  best  impressions.  l>v  listening  to  the  advices  which  aftc 
here  given  them,  and  cultivating  those  feelings  which  are  lift  a 
well  recommended,  they  will  greatly  increase  that  respect  ftgr 
which  they  are  naturally  i^ttitled ;  and,  if  they  properly  s  toei 
ply  the  consolations  to  which  the  author  directs  them,  th'  tic 
will  find  their  infirmities  sit  light,  and  the  cheerless  perioji^-' 
of  age  become  the  gayest  and  happiest  of  their  earthly  rz  Us 
iitence.  ' 

We  are  happy  to  state,  that,  smcc  we  last  noticed  any  =: 

Dr.  Lawson's  works,  he  has  published,  in  a  neat  small  vc^lai' 
lume, — the  sermons  on  parental  duties,  which  we  mentiont  |f 
with  much  approbation  in  our  review  of  his  Lectures  & 
Esther, — a  sermon,  originally  printed  by  itself,  intitled 
joy  of  parents  in  wise  children,— two  excellent  sermons  a  ®'* 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  husbands  and  wives, — and  one  on  tL  fre 
help  which  bearers  of  the  gospel  ought  to  give  to  minister- 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  where  the  rich  feel  dispo^ 
to  bestow  a  hook  on  their  poor  neighbours,  the  little  vdlutn 
now  mentioned,  and  the  otie  which  is  the  subject  of  this  sr 
tide,  are  extremely  well  suited  for  the  purpose  ;  and,  wIkk 
vve  recommend  them  in  this  view,  we  are  sure  we  do  wbi 
will  he  very  pleasing  to  the  benevolent  author,  and  ver 
u«^ful  to  those  who  may  profit  by  our  advice. 


Art.  \ ,  Eltmen:t  of  Art^  a  Poem ;  in  six  Cantos^  with  N'M 
msA  a  Prefact ;  including  Strictures  on  the  State  of  the  Arts,  Cri 
tkiiim,  Pation>«gi%  and  Public  Taste.  By  Martin  Archer  Shee,  R.  A 
8vo.  pp.  400,  price  IHi.  Miller.  1809. 


W  HKN  Mr.  Slice  first  made  his  appearance  before  the! 

public,  he  came  forward  with  so  much  timiditt  and  he¬ 
sitation,  that  we  were  highly  prepossessed  in  his  favour; 
and  winie  we  paid  our  sincere  irihiite  of  applause  to  hil 
merits  as  a  wiitcr,  were  induced  to  give  onr  praise  a  warnut 
colouring,  bv  onr  sympatliY  with  the  aniiahle  rpialities 
his  iiiiiul.  But  Mr.  Stu'e  seems  to  have  presumed  U|»o« 
success.  HtMiow  pn  sents  himst  If  with  confidence,  staiuli 
upon  the  btiong  ground  uf  popular  admiration;  and  ex* 
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6,  somewhat  too  loftily,  we  think,  an  acquiescence  in  his 
ards.  We  are  not,  however,  quite  prepared  to  defer  to  tills 
wly  assumed  authority ;  anti  must  take  the  liberty  of 
iiarkinj;,  that,  while  the  present  work  is  equally  rich  in 
ctical  beauty,  it  is,  in  several  respects,  inferior  to  hU 
rlicr  production. 

Ill  the  preface,  the  author,  after  stating  that  this  volume 
ntains,  *  in  six  cantos,  the  throe  remaining  books  of  a  poem, 
lie'll  was  printed  some  time  since,  under'  the  title  of 
iviiies  on  Art,  Sic  ;*  and  accounting  with  his  readers  for 
c  Mate  appearance  of  that,  the  non-appearance  of  which, 
all/  he  says,  ‘  would  prohahly  he  as  little  remarked  as 
greitcd’ ;  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  he  had  originally 
tended,  ‘  in  one  poem  of  four  parts,  to  treat  at  large,  of 
c  rise,  progress,  present  state,  and  principles  of  paint- 
Oil  prosecuting  tliis  plan,  how’cver,  he  soon  found  that 
s  ambition  surpassed  his  ability  :  he  tlieiffore  ‘  contracted 
s  views;  and  contented  himself  with  attempting  to  erect  a 
nail  didactic  lodge,  on  the  site  of  the  poetical  palace 
Sith  he  had  projected.’ — Besides  these  articles  of  iiitelli* 
nee,  the  jireface  contains  some  loose  discussion  on  the 
ate  of  the  arts:  hut  as  it  docs  not  excite  much  interest, 
fo  shall  venture  to  pass  it  over ;  only  remarking,  in  gene- 
tl,  that  compositions  of  this  kind,  which  are  intended  to 
jre-dispose  the,  reader  in  favour  of  the  main  work,  would 
tsc  none  of  their  effect,  by  being  drawn  up  with  a  little 
are ;  and  tliat  they  should,  in  an  especial  manner,  eschew 
lat  obtrnsivcncss  of  modesty,  which  never  fails  to  excite 
le  suspicion  of  concealed  vanity.  In  these  rcsj^ects,  we 
onfess,  we  arc  not  entirely  satisfied  with  Mr.  Shee.  His 
rcface,  and  many  of  his  notes,  seem  to  have  been  dashed 
IT  in  a  violent  hurry,  which,  though  the  author  may 
ave  mistaken  it  for  enthusiasm,  is  very  far,  wc  apprehend, 
rom  adding  to  the  weight  and  energy  of  composition. 
As  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  trace  the  order  of  Mr. 
bee’s  design  through  the  wilderness  of  digressions,  episodes, 
nd  illustrations,  in  which  it  is  involved,  wc  shall  altogether 
ciline  the  attempt.  It  will  be  more  pleasant  to  ourselves, 
iid  wc  think  equally  profitable  to  our  readers,  if  we  select 
few  passages  which  appear  to  us  more  particularly  to  in* 
‘te,  or  to  provoke  criticism. 

of  the  importance  of  his  profession,  is  one 
T  our  author’s  most  obvious  and  offensive  peculiarities, 
aiming  is  with  him  the  most  exalted  object  of  human  cf- 
^>rt  and  research;  and  the  production  of  a  fine  picture,  the 
roudttt  achievement  of  intellectual  vigour,  and  manual 
exterity*  Historic,  poetic,  and  sciautmc  emiuence,  may 
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lie  vOTV  pretty  tliiiij^s;  but  their  possessors  are  only  fiti 
torch  anil  train  licaii  rs  in  the  t  raiKl  proetssioii  rf  An. 
this  may,  noilonbt,  appear  verv  C()uitable  to  Mr.  Slice; 
to  us,  wo  conb\ss  It  appears  railu'r  enthusiastic  ;  aiul  it  an 
in  general,  are  accu^iomed  tii  iiuliilge  in  similar  rever 
and  to  claim  an  espial  homage, — we  really  do  not  care 
long  they  are  lodged  in  garrets,  and  rattened  on  wJ 


grufl. 


()  ur  autlior  is  pleased  to  observe,  tha^. 

Although  the  pride  of  erudition  may  possibly  start  at  the  idea,  it  ru’ 
quc8tiort*d,  whcihei  an  acquainunce  with  the  taste  of  the  Greeks,  Wv 
not  be  as  useful  as  with  their  literature  ;  whether  a  student  would  notlvj 
bcncticially  employed  in  learning  the  principles  of  their  desi^^n,  as  the 
diments  of  their  grammar:  in  short*  whether  that  which  was  cq 
dered  so  essential  a  part  of  their  polite  education,  niiglu  not  bf 
vantagcously  introduced  into  oias  ;  anil  an  English  gentleman  dr 
as  much  credit  from  an  intercourse  witli  their  arts  as  their  langua^j 

Tills  is  really  too  roinanlic  for  systematic  refutatig 
There  is  no  sort  of  indc.ceiuent  to  contest  the  point  ^| 
the  man  wiio  can  seriously  believe,  lliat  the  stiiiiy  of 
cian  litcraline,  incbuliUL,  of  coiir>e,  the  knowledge 
Cireciau  jioetry,  history,  philosophy,  and  theology,  wiihi 
the  light  which  they  pour  upon  the  character  of  man, 
the  systems  of  social,  |)olitical,  and  religious  existence, 
at  best,  only  of  equal  importance  with  the  study  of  Gi 
cian  an! — U'e cannot  bnt  admit,  however,  that  Mr.  Shoe 
infused  into  his  panegyric  some  very  tine  jioeiry.  The  conci 
»>ion  of  the  second  canto,  containing  an  apostrophe  tu:j 
*  spirit  of  ancient  Greece,*  is  uncommonly  meritorious* 

‘  Hail,  awful  Sh?dv!  that  o’er  the  mould’ring  uro 
Of  thy  depai  ted  greatness  lovest  to  mourn  ; 

Deploring  deep  the  waste,  where  once  unfurl’d. 

Thy  eostgns  glitter’d  o’er  a  wond’ring  world. 

Spirit  of  ancient  Greece!  whose  form  sublime. 

Gigantic  striding,  walks  the  w.ives  of  Time ; 

Whose  voice  from  out  the  tomb  of  ages  came. 

And  fired  mankind  to  freedom  and  to  fame : 
hencath  thv  sway  how  life’s  pure  flame  .'‘•pired! 

How  Genius  kindled,  and  how  Glory  fired  ! 

How  Taste,  refining  sense— exalting  soul, 

Entranchised  mind  trom  passion’s  coarse  controul  I 
Aroused  to  deeds,  by  heav’n  and  earth  revered. 

While  all  the  Majesty  of  man  appear’d. 

How  vast  our  debt  to  thee,  immurul  Pow’r  ! 

Our  w'idow’d  world  subsists  but  on  thy  dower  j; 

Like  Caria's  queen,  our  relict  ages  raise 
But  monumental  trophies  to  thy  praise ! 

Lo!  from  the  ashes  of  thy. arts  arise, 

'I’hose  pheenix  fires  that  glitter  in  nur  skieij 
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Tny  tun,  long  set»  atill  leodi  a  twilight  ravt 
That  cheers  our  colder  clime,  and  darker  day ; 

Exhales  high  feelings  from  our  gloMring  hearts. 

Inflames  our  Genius,  and  refines  our  Arts  ; 

Still  at  thy  shrine,  the  hero’s  vows  aspire, 

The  patriot  kindles  there  his  purest  fire ; 

Thy  \iriucs  still  applauding  ages  crown. 

And  rest  on  thy  foundations  their  renown** 

Beneath  the  mighty  ruins  of  thy  name, 

We  build  our  humbler  edifice  of  Fame, 

Collect  each  shatter’d  part,  each  shining  stone 
Of  thy  magnificence,  by  Time  o’erthrown. 

Arrange  the  rich  m.itenals,  rapt,  amazed. 

And  wonder  at  the  palace  we  have  raised*’  1 31—1  !•(>. 

In  the  following  extract  Mr.  S.  lias,  upon  the  whole,  verv 
■pi'^tly  balanced  the  merits  of  the.  Frencli  aOvl  Kiigli^h  scliooU 
of  painting.  He  has  at  least  done  ample  justice  to  his 
ovMi  countrymen,  though  we  appre.limnl  tliat,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  the  note,  he  has  at:rihiiteil  too  mucli  to 
the  dry  and  sterile  academics  of  France. 

‘  In  the  French  school,*  he  observes.  ‘  the  portcrayon  sujicrsedcs 
the  pencil  ;  they  become  designers  rather  than  painters.  In  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ^chool  the  pencil  tilumphs,  and  the  process  is  reversed.  They  are 
more  thcorciicrd — wc  are  more  practical ;  tliey  shew  more  science  in 
the  foundation — we  more  skill  in  the  superstructure;  the  vigour  of  their 
design  is  impaired  bv  the  feebleness  of  their  execution — the  vigour 
of  our  execution  suffers  in  the  feebleness  of  our  design  :  they  have 
more  .li  t — we  have  more  nature  ;  they  look  to  the  Roman  school — we 
follow  the  Venetian ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  iheif  aim  is  the 
higher,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  our’s  is  the  more  successful.’ 


Mr.  Slice  has  exhibited  a  considcralile  number  of  poetical 
portraits — some  real  and  some  fictitious;  and  they  are,  we 
think,  among  the  best  exec'iited  anrl  most  amusing  [lassages  of 
the  poem.  Our  limits  will  notallow  of  large  (piolations ;  but 
we  cannot  refuse  oursolves  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  part 
*>t  Ills  very  animated  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Reynolds. 

*  Pride  of  his  time  !  in  painting’s  low  decay, 

His  gepius  rising  still  prolong’d  the  day, 

Beam’d  o’er  the  darken’d  scene  of  art,  and  shed 
A  needful  glory  round  Briunnia’s  head  : 

For,  long  enshrouded  in  the  night  of  Taste, 

Remote  and  rude,  a  mere  commercial  waste, 

She  lay  obscure,  in  Europe’s  scornful  eye. 

Convicted  of  a  cold  and  cloudy  iky ; 

Sill  Reynolds  poured  his  lustre,  and  dispIayM  I 

er  cliffs  refulgent  rising  from  the  ibade.  , 


*  O  !  proudly  gifted  ’roongst  the  graphic  trai^ 
With  e^uai  skul  to  practlit  lod  eT|jiin  | 
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With  all  the  traits  of  truth  and  taste  to  charnif 
Pure  from  the  pen,  as  from  the  pencil  warm  ; 
lo  erasp  once  more  the  wreaths  of  ancient  days, 

And  to  the  Painter’s  add  the  Scholar’s  praise ! 

*  In  him  ambiuon’s  purest  passion  glow’d, 

And  sought  no  wreaths  but  those  good  sense  bestow’d  ; 

He  scorn’d  the  poor,  stale  artifice  that  lays  • 

The  tiap  of  eccentricity  for  praise  ; 

7^he  quick’s  credentials  still  where  dullness  rules  ! 

The  coxcomb's  bait  to  catch  the  fry  of  fools  ’ 

With  candour  fraught,  yet  free  without  offence,  Tl 

The  mildest  manners,  and  the  strongest  sense;  itiin 

The  best  example,  and  the  brightest  rule, 

His  life  a  lesson,  and  his  art  a  school, 

IVhold  him  run  his  radiant  course,  and  claim 

Thro’  half  an  age  an  undisputed  fame!  § 

Still  to  the  last,  maintain  his  proudest  height, 

Nor  drop  one  feather  in  so  bold  a  flight.  . 

But  Fate  at  length,  with  darker  aspect  frown'd, 

And  sent  a  shaft  that  brought  him  to  the  ground  ; 

Struck  at  the  joy  congenial  to  his  heart, 

And  shut  him  out  the  paradise  of  Art 

Obscured  at  length  the  sky  so  long  serene,  fcoi 

And  cast  in  shades  of  night  his  closing  scene,  pp.  *258, — 260. 

The  following  estimate,  also,  of  the  professional  character 
Michael  Angelo,  is  poetical  and  just. 

‘  Next  Buonaroti,  rich  in  rival  fame, 

To  crown  wftose  brows,  three  Arts  contending  claim  ;  ^ 

Majestic  <ienius  !  from  whose  daring  hand  - 

‘Springs  all  that’s  great  in  thought,  or  action  grand,  ^ 

\v  hate'er  can  awe  the  soul  on  sacred  plan,  ^ 

Or  strike  stupendous  in  the  powers  of  man  ;  P 

In  forms  emaciate  cramp’d,  before  his  day,  ^ 

The  meagre  muscle  scarce  appear’d  to  play, 

The  story’s  strength,  the  enervate  action  luarr'd, 

Man  seem’d  a  sapless  statue,  stiff,  and  hard. 

But  torpid  while  the  plastic  lumber  lay, 

Prometheus  like,  he  fired  the  lifeless  clay, 

Bade  every  limb  enlarge— each  breast  expand. 

And  pour’d  a  race  of  giants  from  his  hand. 

B^’hold  him,  still  as  Genius  prompts,  impart  y* 

A  bolder  gnee  to  each  subservient  Art, 

Whil  e  now  the  powers  of  Phidias  he  displays, 

Now  leaves  Palladio  but  the  second  praise, 

Whether  he  rears  the  Prophet’s  form  on  high, 

Or  hangs  the  dome  enormous  in  the  sky,  ^ 


*  Alluding  to  the  loss  of  tight  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  experienced  || 
€  short  lime  fijforc  hi^  defth ,  and  which  Was  supposed  to  have  hastened 


-  -  -  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  •••  I 

that  event,  by  excluding  him  from  the  gratification  which  he  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  derive  from  die  practice  of  his  profession. 
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On  pamting’s  proudest  pinion  soars  8ublimc» 

ScaK-s  heav’n  itself,  ant!  scorns  the  bounds  of  time  ; 
Thro'  all  his  toils,  triumphant  vigour  swells, 

And  grandeur  in  impressive  glory  dwells, 
llis  fiery  sou!  beyond  this  sphere  of  things, 

To  man’s  more  awful  scene  hereafter  springs  ; 

With  fearless  hand  unfolds  the  final  state. 

That  closes  the  catastrophe  of  Fate  ; 

Displays  the  pangs  of  guilt  to  vengeance  hurl’d. 

While  heaven’s  just  sentence  shakes  the  shuddering  world.' 


The  note,  however,  which  accompanies  tliis  passage,  re- 

Cires  sonte  animadversion.  Mr.  Shoe  is  disposed  to  ‘exalt 
t  genius  of  RafTaelle’  above  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  to 
thorn,  as  ‘a  painter,*  he  can  only  l)ring  himself  to  assign  ‘a 
^ond  place,’  though  he  acknowledges  him  to  have  hecn  the 
latest  artist.’  Referring  with  sudicient  deference  to  the 
fIJlintcr  authorities  of  Reynolds  and  Kuseli,  he  apologises  with 
^fouiid  humility  for  daring  to  entertain  an  opinion  of  his 
; — and  then,  very  consistently,  proceeds  to  treat  with  the 
mest  supercilious  contempt  those  miserable  mortals  wlio  have 
bad  taste  to  differ  from  him.  By  what  anthoritv,  derived 
from  superior  refinement  of  taste,  or  power  of  intellect,  does 
Ais  writer  presume  to  stigmatise  the  ‘  crowd  that  follow  in 
flbf  track*  of  the  late  illustrious  president,  as  ‘  yelpers,’ — as 
l^v  ill};  Mess  judgement  than  .'itFectation,’&c.  Mr.Shce  is  an  cle» 
gtMt  versifier,  and  an  excellent  portrait-painter  ;  but  be  would 

BS  we  conceive,  in  either  of  these  pursuits  be  less  success- 
,  were  he  to  cultivate  an  unaffected  modesty  of  language  and 
feeling,  and  not  thus  arrogate  a  superiority  which  he  has  not 
iht  ability  to  maintain.  There  is,  indeed,  we  must  say,  a  good 
4e  -1  of  Himsy  writing  in  the  whole  of  this  note, — and  not  a 
Iri  e  silly  sneering  at  what  a  good  man  would  cherish,  and  a 
man  respect.  Mr.  Slice's  hostility  to  certain  views  of  re- 
^Igion  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  recommend  him  to  the  liere- 
.tk  and  the  infidel  ;  but  can  he  really  consent  to  acquire  the 
Wo  i  will  of  such  creatures,  at  the  certainty  of  forfeiting  the 
«tr  more  enviable  esteem  of  men  of  sense  and  piety  ?  For  our 
part,  until  Mr.  S.  condescends  to  supj>ort  his  sentiments 
bj  solid  argument,  instead  of  clamorous  declamation  and  ir- 


Wverent  allusions,  we  shall  perversely  continue  to  ‘  give 
teigue’  in  the  ‘  track*  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  and  to  cotisi- 
fer  the  painter  who  has  dared  so  nobly  and  accomplished  so 
■^ich,  as  intitied  to  rank  above  him  by  whom  lie  has  been  ex¬ 
celled  in  a  limited  and  inferior  departmciu  of  Art. 

^^eare,  on  the  whole,  pretty  miicli  of  our  author’s  opinion 
je  pectiiig  the  genius  of  Rubens  ;  though  wc  sec  no  necessity 
fer  elevating  him  to  the  level  of  Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo 
V0L.VII.  3F 
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in  brilor  to  form  »'i  ‘  triumvirate  of  taste.’  Whatever  might  K* 
the  power  atid  versatility,  the  spItMulour  ami  unhoinulect  opi- 
Icnre,  of  the  jieiicil  of  Unbent,  his  defects  are  too  i)iimero% 
and  ton  t^ross,  and  his  failures  in  the  loftier  walks  of  art  xo^ 
obvious  to  permit  ns  to  class  him  with  the  two  great  chiefs  a|  ^ 
the  Italian  school.  \\’hilc  we  compare  Michael  Angelo  wiik  l, 
Milton,  and  Katraelle  with  Spenser,  onr  highest  admiration  ^ 
lluhens  can  oidv  award  him  an  eoual  palm  with  the  rich  ani  _ 


iiuhens  can  only  awani  him  an  e<|uai  palm  wun  tne  ricti  ani 
various,  but  inferior,  DcydeH.  T’licre  is,  however,  imicli  jui.,  j, 
tice,  and  some  felicity  in  the  following  observations. 

*  No  other  painter,  perhaps,  can  boast  so  indisputable  a  claim  to  Uiedii- 
tinction  of  originality.  I'ho  labours  of  Masaccio  and  I^onardo  da  Vind  - 
nrc  si»p|»osed  to  have  supplied  more  than  a  hint  of  that  grand  gusto  of  d?-  * 
«ign.  which  afterwards  ap|K*ared  with  such  majesty  in  the  productions 
Alichacl  .'\ngelo;  Raphael  himself  may  be  said  to  have  risen,  in  somclff^  ^ 
degree,  upon  the  wings  of  Buonaroti ;  and  the  meridian  splendour  of  Ti*  ^ 
tian  had  unequivocally  dawned  in  the  rich  glow  of  Giorgione.  But  thef^; 
taste,  the  style,  the  colouring,  the  execution  of  Rubens  are  peculiarly  hit; 
own  :  we  trace  him  to  no  higher  spring  :  all  his  rivers  rise  in  his  proper  ^ 
territory,  andpartikcof  the  qu  ditics  of  the  soil.* 

In  these  six  cantos,  Mr.  Slice  has  given  us  considerably  le$i!^3 
satire,  and  more  prece^at,  tlian  in  his  former  ‘Rhymes.’  He  i| 
does  not,  however,  wish  his  work  to  be  consiilcrcd  as  a  re-  ^ 
giilar  treatise  on  painting,  but  merely  designs  it  as  prepara-.  ||: 
lory  to  a  higher  course  of  instruction.  The  notes,  as  might  ff\ 
he  expected,  engniss  a  most  dixpropoi  lionaio  share  of  the  vo-  nj 
liime,  ami  are  as  unetpial  in  merit  as  they  are  multifarious  in  ^ 
subject,  rher  arc  all  written  with  great  animation  of  style,  * 
ami  fertility  of  metaphor ;  and  it  is  hut  justice  to  remark,  that,  •  i 
oil  several  occasions,  this  warmtii  of  feeling  is  very  honourably 
rmployed  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  We  allude  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  to  the  indignant  expostulation,  at  p.  386,  with 
those  ‘  degr  aded  panders  of  the  palette,’  (to  the  credit  of  our 
c'ountry  almost  unknown  in  the  British  school,)  *  who  are  con¬ 
tent  to  court  a  prostituted  patronage  by  ministering  to  thf 
vices  of  their  employees,  by  gratifying  the  pruriency  of  taste, 
atrd  intlaming  the  fury  of  criminal  desire.’  *  He,’  continuei 
Mr.  S., 

•  Who,  without  the  plc.n  of  passion  or  temptation— in  the  calm  of  retire 
inent  ami  thought,  can  dedicate  his  powers  to  the  service  of  vice ;  who 
can  exhaust  the  resources  of  his  fancy  and  the  treasures  of  his  taste,  ia 
furnishing  excitements  to  immorality  ;  who  can  dwell  day  after  day  upon 
hit  work,  with  diabolical  apathy,  touching  it  to  pernicious  pcifection,  and 
contemplate  w'iihout  a  feeling  of  remorse,  the  engine  of  evil  which  he  hil 
•o  coolly  prepared ;  such  a  man  is  the  scandal  of  his  art,  and  ought  to 
he  the  scorn  ot  his  age.  He  is  a  viper  that  envenoms  the  purest  picasuret 
%f  locicty  i  he  betrays  the  sacred  cause  which  hcavea,  io  giving  hioi  ' 
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r.ti  committed  to  his  charge,  converts  the  ammunition  of  defence  into  - 
uibasiiblcs  of  destruction,  and  turns  the  batteries  of  Genius  against  the 
Iwarks  of  Virtue.’  p.  387. 

We  conclude  witli  tliauking  Mr.  Shoe  for  the  entertainment 
c  has  aliordod  us.  His  volume  contains  good  poetry,  nnd 
isiructivc  criticism;  and  it  is  not  without  sincere  regret,  that 
ehave  felt  ourselves  uinler  the  necessity  of  sometimes  advert- 
‘  i'g  to  faults,  which,  in  his  future  authorship,  we  trust  he  will 
.fc.ivc  the  good  sense  to  perceive  and  amend. 

ki'^- '  _ _ _  - 

^  ^rt.  VI.  An  AIppea]  to  tlie  Repulttc  of  in  behalf  of  In- 

^^0^  jured  Science,  from  tHh  Opinions  and  Proceedings  of  some  modern 
ij-  Authors  of  Elements  of  Geometry.  By  G.'orge  Douglas.  8vo. 
pp.  Gi).  Edinburgh,  BjII  and  Bradfute.  Longman  and  Co.  1810. 

1*  \fR.  Douglas  is  not  a  very  able  writci'j  nor  a  very  pro- 
“  found  mathematician;  but  be  seems  to  be  a  tolerably 
^  gi  ute  ol)server  ;  and  has  certainly  detected  some  important 
ffiisiakcs  in  the  writings  of  other  geometers.  Ln fortunately, 
it’  has  given  his  performance  so  ridiculous  a  title,  that 
•  it  is  scarcely  possible  from  tlience  to  form  a  right  estimate 
'*  Ot  its  nature :  and  many  persons,  we  doubt  not,  supposing 
the  work  merely  details  the  particulars  of  some  (|nar- 
between  rival  authors,  will  be  tempted  to  throw  it 
wide  without  benctit  of  perusal.  In  a  second  title,  this  pro- 
0  tf  etion  is  called — *  a  particular  Inquiry  into  the  Present 
*1  *  Slate  of  the  Elements  of  Mathematics,  commonly  called 
h  •Euclid’s  Elements.’  But  even  this  does  not  exactly  dc- 
ly  fiiic  the  olncct  of  the  author.  His  real  intention,  in  short, 
ii  to  guard  young  students  of  geometry  against  the  errors 
inihey  xvill  fi  nd  in  the  most  popular  editions  of  Euclid’s  Kle- 
jr  ili  iiLs,  (at  least  in  Scotland,)  viz.  Dr.  Simson’s,  and  Pro- 
ft  sor  Playfair’s.  So  little,  however,  was  he  stimulated  by  any 
ft  dignant  or  unworthy  motive,  that,  after  he  had  prepared 
e,  kis  animadversions  for  the  press,  dn  learning  that  ‘  Pro- 
s*  ft  or  John  Leslie^  whom  he  had  heard  extolled  as  uii 
iile  mathematician,  was  preparing  tb  publish  Elements  of 
Mathematics,  he  concluded  that  his  work  might  supersede 
W  Jfty*  thing  he  himself  had  to  advance  upon  the  subject; 
i>  therefore  delayed  publication  till  that  work  should  ap* 
M  ^#f  if.’ 

the  appearance,  however,  of  Wnfessof  Leslie’s  work,  Mr. 
*•  P  uglas  was  much  grieved  to  find  that  he  had  ventufed  upon 
^  •  complete  disarrangement  of  the  Elements,’ — that  his  *  main 

^  should  be  singularity,  evfen  although  it  should  be  ri- 

wulous.*  lie  had,  therefore,  instead  of  deriving  help  front 
^ofaisor  Leslie,  to  augment  his  work  by  i  leries  et  €#i'» 
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rcction!^  of  this  author's  blunders;  and  thus  to  censure  wheri 
he  had  hoped  to  conuiiend. 

The  errors  and  absurdities  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  detected  ii 
the  work  of  this  learned  author,  are,  in  the  main,  the  same 


enl 


as  we  pointed  out  at  pp.  193— 299,  of  our  last  volume,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  repeated  here.  But  with  regard  to 
several  of  his  animadversions  upon  Dr.  Simson  and  Pro¬ 


fessor  Playfair,  as  they  seem  to  relate  to  particular! 
which  have  escaped  other  examiners  of  their  works,  but 
which,  notwithstanding,  are  of  no  small  moment  to  such 
as  wish  that  geometry  should  not  be  deprived  of  its  pris* 

ceive  we  shall  con- 
students,  by  giving 
for  the  most  part  iui 
may  “  nothing  exte¬ 
nuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.” 


tine  beauty  and  correctness, — we  con 
for  a  benefit  upon  young  geometrical 
them  place  in  our  journal :  quoting 
Mr.  Douglas's  own  language,  that  we 


•  Book  1.  def.  1.  Professor  Playfair  defines  a  point  to  be,  aftosUlm 
nvhUk  has  no  magnttudf.  This  1  think  exceptionable;  for  a  positioo 
presupposes  that  something  either  does,  or  may,  occupy  that  }x)sition ; 
but  how  something  will  stand  upon  nothing  I  confess  is  what  1  do  not 
comprehend.* 

•  'I  hc  Professor’s  3d.  deinitlon  (lines  which  cannot  coincide  in  two 
points,  without  coinciding  altogether,  are  called  straight  lines)  is  fahei 
for  two  curve  lines  which  can  coincide  in  two  points,  can  coincide 
entirely  with  one  anotlier ;  therefore,  according  to  the  Professor’s  d6 
hnition,  two  curved  lines  are  two  straight  fines 

•  The  Professor’s  definition  being  false,  the  corollary  stands  unfounded: 
but  suppose  it  true,  the  conclusions  are  unfounded ;  and  as  the  w’ord 
space  18  not  defined,  it  cannot  be  admitted.  The  Professor’s  corol¬ 
lary  from  the  4th  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  that  from  the 
2d  ;  a  superficies  must  be  determined  from  its  ^oiardlarfc/,— which  ii 
properly  done  in  Euclid’s  definition 

‘The  definition  of  a  plain  superficies,  is  not  made  better  by  Dr. 
Simson,  for  the  right  line  only  determines  the  position  in  which  b 
falls,  to  be  a  plane ;  and  the  Professor  in  his  notes,  is  not  more 
successful  with  his  three  lines,  unless  it  be  admitted,  that  the  surface 
lying  between  these  lines  is  in  the  same  plane  with  the  lines  ;  hot 
in  this  case  it  is  reduced  back  to  Euclid’s  definition.’ 

*  The  chan^  in  dcf.  30  of  Dr;  Simson  and  26  of  the  Professor,  ••  as 
oblong  has  all  its  angles  right  angles,  but  has  not  all  iu  sides  equal," 
is  but  an  uncouth  expression;  at  least,  it  is  not  preferable  to  £o- 
clid’s  def.  Si.  And  in  the  Doctor’s  33d.  def.  a  rhomboid  has  iti 
opposite  angles  equal,  but  all  its  sides  not  equal,  nor  its  angles  right 
angles,”  the  expression  cannot  be  said  to  be  elegant ;  though  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  adopts  it  in  his  28th.  def.  If  the  Professor  had  chosen  to  say, 
a  rhomboid  is  longer  tlian  it  is  broad,  its  opposite  sides  equal,  but  its  as* 
gles  not  right  angles,  it  would  have  •  vaned  little  from  Euclid ;  and 
10  vary  from  Euclid  appears  to  be  all  that  the  Professor  wishes  for.* 

*  Prop*  7.  The  change  nude  by  the  Doctor,  and  adopted  by  tbt 
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ProfeMor,  can  scarcely  come  under  the  name  of  an  impro?emcnt« 
The  proposition  is  quite  complete*  without  the  addition  made  by  the 
Doctor,  which  he  assumes  as  his  own ;  but  it  will  be  found,  that 
what  he  lays  claim  to  was  inserted  in  the  Elements  before  he  existed, 
at  least  as  an  author;  but  not  bt'ing  in  the  Greek  text,  makes  it 
evident  that  Euclid  did  not  think  it  necessjuy.* 

•  Both  the  Doctor  and  the  Professor  have  left  out  the  second  part 
of  prop.  16,  although  both  of  them  admit  tljat  no  part  of  a  demon¬ 
stration  ought  to  be  omitted,  where  variation  in  the  demonstration 
occurs,  which  is  the  case  here. 

<  Ihe  Doctor  and  the  Professor  have  ^.'ft  out  that  part  of  prop.  24*, 
where  the  right  line  fc.G  falls  upon,  and  where  it  fills  below  the  point  F ; 
and  If  E  G  fall  below  the  point  F,  then  F  is  a  point  within  the  tri¬ 
angle:  now  this  occurs  as  frequently  as  the  othrr  pirt  where  the  line 
E  (i  falls  abovT  the  point  F,  and  requires  a  dlT-unt  djmonstr.uion. 
The  Doctor,  on  another  occasion,  condemns  surii  a  neglect ' 

‘  Book  111.  The  Professor  challenges  and  reject'  Fnclid’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  equal  circles;  but  he  uses  it  o  deinonstnimg  propc.  2(), ‘27, 
‘2S,  29,  or  takes  their  equality  for  granted  without  a  proof,  lie  might 
with  equal  propriety  have  challrnged  the  d.  ilnirion  of  jD  tquilateral 
triangle,  or  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  for  the  definition  of  a  circle,  or  the 
definition  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle;  for  if  we  Jo  i.oi  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  words  equal  circle,  ho'v  are  we  to  know  whea 
a  circle  is  equal  to  another  and  when  it  is  not  ?  FI  s  reasoning  if 
equally  trifling,  or  worse;  for  two  triangles  are  not  cmchioed  to  be 
equal  till  they  are  proved  to  be  so  ;  in  the  same  manner  two  circles  are 
not  concluded  to  be  equal  until  a  proof  is  produced.’ 

*  Doctor  Simson,  in  his  note  upon  Prop  13  Book  III,  says,  that 
“when  the  points  are  near  the  circumference,  Euclid's  figure  will  not 
suit  the  proposition  ;  therefore  he  has  given  another  *'  but  if  the  print# 
aie  near  the  circumference,  or  any  where  bi*twt*cn  the  centre,  and 
circumference,  the  proof  would  come  more  naturally  from  Prop.  2, 
than  from  his  figure :  And  when  the  lines  pass  thn  ugh  the  centre, 
i  then  each  is  a  diameter :  Therefore,  G  H  being  the  diameter  of  both 
circles,  the  line  passing  through  the  centres,  would  touch  in  the 
points  G  and  H :  Or  if,  upon  any  other  diameter,  as  B  D,  the  line# 
passing  through  the  centres  would  touch  in  the  points  B  and  D,  the 
ftverte  of  what  was  intended  to  be  proved.  Euclid’s  demons  ration 
fortifies  itself  against  this  or  any  other  evasion.  'I  herefore  the  Doctor 
has  vitiated  and  not  improved  this  proposition,  and  the  Professor  has 
followed  his  example* 

‘  In  Dvf.  4.  Book  V.  The  Professor  says,  “  I  have  altered  the  ex¬ 
pression;  thus,  magnitudes  are  of  the  same  kindt  when  the  less  being 
Diultipl  ed  can  exceed  the  greater.”  Euclid  has  defined  what  is  to 
be  understood  by  ratio.  Tne  Professor  ought,  in  like  manner,  to 
have  defined  what  is  to  understood  by  kinal  and  to  have  shewn  in 
what  muhi^f/ying  can  distinguish  one  kind  from  another.  Fuclid's  dc» 
finition  is  universal ;  the  Professor’s  is  I  know  not  what.* 

‘  Def.  5,  is  admitted  by  both  the  Doctor  and  the  Professor ;  but, 
m  all  their  demonstrations  where  this  definition  is  applied,  they  hold 
the  converse  to  be  true,  which  is  only  dctcrminatcly  fo  in  of  the 
three.* 
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Professor  Plaj  fair  has  directed  all  his  ingenuity  and  skiil 
)o  the  f^rand  ohject  of  establishing,  upon  a  firm  basis,  th« 
diKtrine  ofpropuriion  ;aiui  he  seems  to  be  perfectly  satisfied 
uitb  what  he  has  elfected.  He  has  attempted  to  elucidate 
rml  confirm  the  criterion  of  proportionalitv  established  bj 
Kuclivl.  He  generalises,  as  he  afhrms,  ‘  tlie  common  and 
*  most  familiar  idea  of  proportion,’  and  brings  it  exactly, 
he  fancies,  to  F.iiclid’s  criterion.  I’be  Professor’s  gcnerali^ei 
ilka  is  encumbered  with  so  many  conditions,  that  few  personi, 
Me  apprehend,  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whe-J 
ther  on  the  whole  it  be  right  or  wrong.  Mr.  Douglas,  how¬ 
ever,  has  undertaken  this  examination,  and  the  following  ii| 
the  result. 


‘  Thli  rule  or  explanation  being  strictly  followed  and  developed,! 
A  (5)  has  the  s.imc  proportion  to  B  (7),  that  C  (0)  has  to  D  (ll)!! 
But  every  one  who  attends  to  proportionality  know'S  that  .5  hag  not 
the  same  proportion  to  7»that  9  has  to  II.  Therefore  the  Professor  it 
Kvren^^  and  his  rule  or  explanation  rf  Euclid’s  5th  definition,  is  incorreett 
Symlwlic  expressions  are  an  excellent  subterfuge  to  one  who  writes, 
or  lectures,  up  an  a  subject  which  he  docs  not  understand  ; — they  are 
even  apt  to  mislead  one  who  docs  understand  his  subject,  if  he  ii 
not  at  pjins  to  devclopc  them.’ 

‘  The  Doctor  and  Professor  proceed  to  their  animadversions  upon 
compound  ratio.  The  Doctor  says  little  more,  than  that  he  has  placed 
his  definition,  A,  of  compound  ratio,  between  the  llth  and  PJth  de¬ 
finitions,  which  he  has  no  doubt  Euclid  gave.  The  Professor  com¬ 
pliments  Dr.  Simsen  as  b«  ing  the  first  who  had  given  a  distinct  de¬ 
finition  of  compound  ratio.  But  as  to  the  invention,  by  turning  to 
Clavius,  Dcf.  ‘27,  Book  VII,  it  w'lll  be  found  that  the  Doctor’s  de¬ 
finition  is  .1  true  copy  translated  from  it.  Dr.  Simson  did  not  w  rite 
hejore  Clavius.* 

‘  The  Professor  pays  a  high  compliment  to  himself,  for  his  manner 
of  simplifying  Prop,  b,  Book  II,  of  his  Supplement,  which  is  Euclid  7»  li¬ 
lt  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  striking  out  an  essential  part  of  a 
proposition  be  an  improvement,  and  the  greatest  that  can  be  made  on 
an  clcmcnury  demonstration,  then  the  Professor  is  entitled  to  all  the 
praise  he  takes  to  liimsclf :  for  he  leaves  out  that  part  which  is  to 
prove,  that,  if  too  right  lines  are  parallel,  and  one  of  tliem  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  some  plane,  then  the  other  is  perpendicular  to  tlie  same 
plane  ;  which  is  found  to  be  necessary  in  proving  several  of  the  pro¬ 
positions.* 
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Mr.  Douglas  next  proceeds  to  animadvert  upon  what  Dr. 
Simpson  and  Professor  Playfair  have  done  on,  the  subject 
of  solid  ancles,  and  points  out  some  extraordinary  mistakes 
into  wliicb  ootb  these  geometers  have  fallen.  It  appears  to 
\js,  however,  from  an  Essay  on  this  curious  subject  now- 
tinder  our  examination,  and  of  which  we  hope  soon  to  give 
an  account,  that  not  only  these  authors,  but  that  Mr.  Douglas 
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himself  also  entertains  very  inadequate  conceptions  of  this 
peculiar  class  of  geometrical  magnitudes.  W'e  need  not, 
therefore,  devote  any  room  to  the  transcription  of  his  remarks. 

Our  author’s  animadversions  upon  the  'rreatiscs  on  l^la  ic? 
Trigonometry  published  by  Simson  and  IMayfair,  are  often 
acute,  l>ut  seldom  of  a  nature  that  admits  of  (quotation  in 
small  compass.  The  following  are  his  principal  remarks  on 
Piayfair’i  IVigonometry. 

•  The  Professor  begins  again  with  hii  coroUariet  from  dtJmUions. 
His  Ist.  cor.  from  l)ef.  1.  is,  that  all  great  circles  of  a  sphere  are 
equal.  This  he  proves  from  their  having  the  same  radii,  that  is, 
by  Euclid's  definition  of  equal  circles,  though  this  definition  he  formerly 
rejected.  This  is  not  the  first  or  second  instance  ol  his  htiving  used 
it  fur  a  proof,  although  lie  did  not  acknowledge  it.  His  second 
definition  is,  “  The  pole  of  a  great  circle  of  a  sphere  is  a  point  in 
the  superficies  of  the  sphere,  from  which  ail  straight  lines  drawn  to 
the  circumference  o‘  the  circle  are  not  equal."  This  defin'tion  is  not 
correct,  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  this  properly  is  common  to  all  circlet 
upon  the  superficies  of  the  sphere ;  and  secondly,  the  lines  drawn  from 
these  circles  to  their  common  pole,  are  not  right  linos  Every  one 
who  pays  attention  to  a  great  circle  will  observe,  tli.u  the  great  ciicle 
is  always  from  its  pole,  and  that  the  lines  drawn  from  the  great 
circle  to  the  pole,  are  each  of  them  quadrants  of  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere.' 

‘  The  Professor’s  4th  Definition  is — “  a  spherical  triangle  is  a  figure 
upon  the  sujierficies  of  a  sphere,  comprehended  by  three  arches  of 
three  great  circles,  eacli  of  which  is  less  than  a  semicircle."  This 

a  temtcircUf  is  not  a  part  of  the 

We  shall  here  terminate  our  extracts,  o«it  of  respect  to 
the  feoluigs  of  our  imscientific  readers.  The  harvest  of 
blunders  Mr.  Douglas  has  gathertul  is  so  abtiud.iut,  that  wc 
might  have  gone  on  much  further  ;  hut  we  have  satisfied 
oufielvcs  with  selecting  those  which  scemetl  most  likely  tj 
mislead  the  vouug  geometrician.  We  earnestly  recommend, 
that  such  Preceptors  as  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  the 
books  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  examined  in  the  Essay  hc- 
lore  UR,  will  avail  themselves  of  Ins  labours  to  render 
their  copies  more  correct ;  or,  at  least,  that  they  will  note 
I  upon  the  margins  of  those  copies  the  conipwrativcly  few 
errors  which  arc  spccihed  in  this  article. 


last  part,  each  of  •which  h  less  than 
(icfiniiion,  and  remains  to  be  proved 
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Art,  VII.  Letters  to  a  Sister,  By  a  Lady.  ISmo,  pp,  152.  pr.  28.64, 
Hamilton,  Blanchard.  1811. 


KCOKDS  of  mutual  alTection  between  sisters,  are,  if 
we  mistake  not,  extremely  rare  in  the  court  of 
literature.  We  have  not  even  a  classieal  term  for  the  clisposU 
lion.  Parental,  paternal,  maternal,  filial,  and  fraternal  atTec- 
tion,  often  oceur  in  composition;  but  to  define  the  motive  and 
leadincj  subject  of  the  letters  before  us,  wc  have  no  epithet  but 
the  old  Cyoiiiic  word  sisterli/;  the  uncoutimess  of  which  suffi. 
eiciitly  demonstrates  its  unfrequency.  Yet,  what  can  he  more 
reasonable  than  the  following  fiara^raph  of  the  preface  ? 

‘  Few  persons  so  lay  0|)cn  the  inward  movements  of  their  liearti,  and 
the  public  actions  of  their  life,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  v.  ith 
a  bosom  friend ;  and  what  is  more  amiable,  than  to  choose,  and  to  find 
such  a  friend  in  a  sister  ?  In  a  sister’s  friendship  there  is  no  room  for 
suspicion,  none  for  dis^^uise.  They  are  perfectly  known  to  each  other, 
which  precludes  all  design  of  imposition.  Their  interests  are  so  closely 
interw  oven,  that  tbciC  is  no  apprehension  in  either  party  of  their  confidena 
being  betrayed.  From  such  a  source,  we  derive  tire  most  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the  writer.*  p.  iv. 

Were  these  Ictlors,  therefore,  fictitious,  they  would  .'tfTord  t 
very  advantageous  vehicle  for  moral  delineation  and  colour- 
ifig;  and  if  they  were  not  too  serious  to  gain  much  notice  from 
eitlier  writers  or  readers  of  modern  novels,  might  not 
impossibly  become  a  prolific  source  of  imitation.  Their 
authenticity,  however,  will  be  unquestioned  by  every  attentive 
reader.  They  consist  of  extracts  from  n  senes  of  letter's  ad¬ 
dressed  by  one  sister  to  another  ;  and  are  the  genuine  effusions 
of  au  iutcUigeut  and  reflective  mind,  prompted  by  warm 
affection  and  tender  sympathy,  and  chastised,  and  gradually 
refined,  by  severe  illness.  The  unreserved  friendship,  and  the 
fen  ent  devotion,  to  which  this  correspondence  gave  utterance, 
wore  not  (as  might  naturally,  though  perhaps  uncharitably,  be 
conjectured)  tlie  substitutes  of  conjugal  affection,  or  the 
results  of  disappi/mted  passion.  The  writer’s  firm  attachment 
to  her  sister,  evidently  did  not  weaken  that  which  slie  felt  for 
her  husband,  who  appears  to  have  justly  merited  and  requited|heT 
l(»vo.  In  short,  we  seldom  recollect  to  have  observed  so  con¬ 
sistent,  so  well  proportioned  and  regulated,  and  at  the  same 
lime,  s(»  energetic  an  exercise  of  the  domestic  affections,  is 
that  wliich  is  evinced  by  tliese  letters. 

A  work  like  this,  is  obviously  a  fitter  subject  of  moral  con*' 
templation,  atnl  of  practical  improvement,  than  of  critical 
discussion.  Tlie  letters,  however,  in  general,  considered 
designed  only  tor  a  sister’s  eye,  are  remarkably  well  written; 
and  the  language,  while  too  natural  to  have  undergone  much 
change  in  tlie  prospect  of  publication,  is  free  from  those 
grammatical  inaccuracies,  which  often  mar  the  perform- 
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anres  of  even  our  best  female  authors.  In  some  instanceSt 
expressions  arc  iiseil,  which  evidently  arose  from  the  feelings 
ot  Hv  •Moment,  tliat  are  not  easy  to  be  reconciled  with  uthcrSi 
arl<:r[^  likewise  from  temporary,  but  dissimilar,  sensations* 
"I'I'  t  a  considerable  chan^*  of  disposition,  and  even  of  sen- 
tiniem,  may  ho  traced,  in  the  course  of  live  or  six  year’s 
t  orr.  Npo’vlt  nn ,  appears  to  us  to  enhance,  rather  than  to 
d””i  i.'in  'ts  value;  especially  as  ihat  cfianire  demonstrates  a 
pre^iL.  .'*»vc  improvement  in  religious  knowledge  and  conduct. 

At  till*,  commencement,  the  author  manifests  a  conviction  of 
the  nnpo:  lance  of  religion,  but  a  deHriency  of  practical  atten- 
tm-i  VO  Its  du  tutes.  In  the  course  of  her  personal  afflictions 
and  rvnuccpvpnt  mental  exercises,  she  acquires  a  stronger  relish 
for  (lex  oi ion,  and  vnore  abiding  principles,  though  at  times 
internipted  hy  her  natural  vivacity,  and  unavoidable  inter- 
niixfirc  with  irreligious  society.  At  first,  she  appears,  in 
smne  rc^p(‘ets,  as  the  pupil  of  her  younger  sister,  of  similar 
principh  s,  and  more  advantageou>ly  situated  :  but  toward  the 
close,  b\  tiie  refining  force  of  almost  unremitted  sulferings, 
she  becomes  cap  '.hie  of  admonishing  her  friendly  monitor,  and 
of  teaching  lit  r  aifectionaie  instructor.  Before  the  correspon¬ 
dence  terminates,  she  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ley’s  societies — a  circumstance  which  may,  perhaps,  clash  with 
the  prejudices  even  of  some  serious  readers ;  but  the  substance 
of  genuine  piety  is  the  same,  whatever  incidental  modifica¬ 
tions  it  undergoes;  and  with  us  it  is  the  thing,  and  not  the 
name,  that  excites  either  approbation  or  censure 

Troa  Tyriusve  mihi  nuUo  diacriminc  agetur. 

Whoever  peruses  the  volume  before  us  with  the  same  dis- 
'  position,  will,  we  apprehend,  derive  from  it  both  pleasure 
and  [irofit.  We  recommend  it,  especially,  as  an  useful  and 
accept  jh.e  present  lo  our  well  disposed  female  youth — we  hope, 
a  very  numerous  class — from  their  parents  and  real  friends* 
More  particularly,  wdiere  there  are  sisters  of  this  description, 
it  may  teach  them  to  cherish  and  maintain,  throughout  their 
respective  vicissitudes  in  life,  an  unreserved  friendship^ 
which  cannot  but  promote  their  mutual  comfort  and  benefit. 

We  close  with  a  few  extracts,  which  are  selected,  not  for 
superior  merit  to  other  parts  of  the  work,  but  as  illustrative  of 
its  general  character.  We  might  easily  have  enlarged  them; 
but>  as  the  volume  is  remarkably  cheap,  most  of  our  readers, 
probably,  will  choose  to  possess  the  whole. 

Nov.  22,  1791. 

‘  No,  Sarah,  my  sufferings  have  not  yet  uught  me  how  to  live  at  I 
ought  to  do.  How  is  it  that  rebtllious  Nature  holds  Reason  so  long  at 
ddiance  ?  I  know  full  well  that  **  now  is  the  accepted  time,”  and  that 
we  have' not  a  momcat  to  spare,  though  we  are  squanderiDg  away  hours 
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tnd  weeks  in  a  lethargic  drowsiness.  I  feel  myself  guilty  of  the  ntmot 
extravagance  respecting  my  invaluable  time.  1  ardei.tly  wish  to  employ  k 
properly,  but  1  do  not  endeavour.  1  am  so  inured  to  trides  and  vanitiei, 
that  1  know  not  how  to  shake  them  off ;  they  are  become  habitual,  nay, 

1  fancy  indeed  that  they  are  natural.  Tell  me  how  to  gain  this  important 
victory.  I  saw  your  tender  solicitude  for  my  eternal  welfare.  1  saw,  I 
felt,  that  1  wounded  ycur  gentle  bosom  by  my  obstinate  adherence  to 
lolly.  Tut,  my  dear  sister,  n  y  more  than  sister,  my  friend,  I  must  remind 
ycu,  that  you  know  not  the  most  powerful  of  all  earthly  claims,  the  won¬ 
derful  influence  of  the  tenderett  of  all  human  ties ;  and  how,  therefore, 
can  you  l>c  capable  of  feeling  what  my  situation  is  ?  What  can  you  urge? 
True,  ycu  may  bid  me  tear  every  soft  affection  from  my  breast,  and  root 
out  the  remimbrance  of  every  dear-bcught  comfort — alas,  1  cannot!  I  sec 
ten  thousand  diflicultics  on  every  side,  and  coward  nature  shrinks  from 
them.  Can  my  Sarah,  like  a  guardian  angel,  dispel  the  clouds,  and 
make  the  rugged  path  a  little  smoother  ?  Try  your  power  witli  me,  I 
would  wish  to  be  convinced  that  the  airy  nothings  1  so  eagerly  cling  to, 
will  soon  elude  my  fondest  grasp.'  pp.  10, 11. 

;  A  Of.  21,  1793. 

•  Still  spared,  to  struggle  a  little  longer  with  the  ills  of  life ;  to  suffer 
and  to  conquer.  The  crow  n  so  dazzles  me,  that  1  see  no  real  harddiips. 
Adversity  is  become  a  welcome  guest,  for  glorious  is  her  errand.  O  ye 
who  are  entered  into  his  ineffable  presence,  teach  me  how  infinitely  below 
regard,  the  sufferings  ol  this  moment  are,  when  viewed  in  competition  with 
what  you  enjoy.  Your  letter  my  dear  sister,  is  arrived.  Alas,  where  Is 
your  faith  ?  Have  you  forgotten,  how  miraculously  almighty  power  hat 
been  exerted,  in  raising  me  from  the  borders  of  the  grave  ?  “  is  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  shortened?"  Is  infinite  goodness  weary  of  bestowing  favours? 
or  arc  ilie  divine  stores  exhausted  ?  Po  you  “  seem  to  be  deserted  ?"  0 
harbour  not  so  injurious  a  thought ;  the  omnipresent  God  still  holds  you 
in  the  fortress  of  his  love.  Doubtless  there  is  a  time,  when  the  dearest 
earthly  ties  must  be  dissolved  ;  but  frequently  when  the  last  glimmering  of 
hope  is  fled,  that  love  w  hich  surpasses  the  comprehension  of  angels,  recalll 
it  to  the  forlorn  breast,  in  ail  the  radiance  of  admiring  praise.*  p.  72. 

(Without  date.) 

1  would  I  cculd  aid  my  dearest  sister  in  her  search  after  that  noble 
prize,  **  the  mjnd  which  was  in  Christ.'*  As  we  advance  in  holiness,  so 
in  humility  :  as  we  advarce  in  humility,  we  advance  towards  the  rcnewsl 
of  our  m’ndb  in  the  image  of  Christ.  But  recollect  the  Prophet’s  decla* 
ration,  “  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.**  We  must  expect  gra¬ 
dually  to  ascenil,  and  be  constantly  pressinjt  forward  to  gain  the  happy 
inmmit.  But  do  we  ^  I  answer  tor  both.  No!  Your  self  accusations  arc 
many  ;  but  1  have  observed,  you  are  blind  to  the  most  glaring  of  evils, 
and  the  greatest  hindrance  in  the  divine  life.  Do  not  start,  my  beloved 
sister,  when  I  assert,  that  your  heart  is  full  of  pride.  This  is  not  discoverable 
in  cither  your  words  or  actions,  as  they  respect  outward  things  ;  but  in  thU% 
—that  you  cannot,  at  all  times,  submit  to  be  guided  by  a  wise  and  good 
God,  who  so  well  knew  the  inestimable  value  of  precious  souls,  as  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  them,  and  h?8,  by  his  own  example,  enforced  obedience 
to  his  mUd  aovi  uacning  commoods.  You  eometiiues  say,  **  thy  will  te 
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Jone/’ — and  yet  wish  your  own  will  to  be  gratified :  this  is  pride.  Is  it  not 
an  usurpation  of  one  of  the  attributes  of  God,  who  alone  knows  what  U 
best  for  ^ou  ^  Till  we  can  lie  like  clay  in  the  potter’s  hand,  perfectly 
submissive  in  thought,  word,  and  work,  we  cannot  attain  “  the  mind 
which  was  in  Christ,**  I  am  persuaded  Uut  pride  will  be  the  last,  and 
most  hardly- conauered  evil,  but  let  us  ever  remember  Jesus  hatli  said* 
my  grace  is  sutticient  for  you  ;’*  and  by  a  firm  confidence  in  that  all- 
sufficient  gruce,  we  shall  prove,  that  pride  itself  (which  cursed  the  very 
angels)  may  be  subdued,  through  the  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
breast  of  regenerate  sinners.  Let  us  adopt  he  determination  of  tliat  highly 
favoured  saint,  Paul,  which  was,  “  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ* 
and  him  crucilied.**  We  are  indeed  constrained  to  know  many  other 
things!;  but  I  apprehend  it  is  the  Christian’s  choke  to  seek  that  knowledge 
only,  to  cultivate  that  only,  f-o  rejoice  in  that  only,  and  to  treasure  it  up  at 
the  only  knowledge  which  can  bear  the  scrutiny  of  an  heart-searching  God* 
in  that  day  when  “  every  secret  thing**  shall  be  discovered,  and  every  work 
“tried  as  by  fire.**  Is  not  this  knowledge  our  deliberate  choice?  Yes: 
but  wc  do  not  cultivate  it  with  that  siudiousness,  that  earnestness,  which 
its  importance  requires.  Let  us  take  shame  to  ourselves,  and  pray  sincerely 
for  a  child-like  spirit,  ciLpeiidant,  submissive,  obedient,  resigned*  and 
thankful;  let  us  ask  wisdom,  (for  “  he  giveth  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
no:,’*;  that  peerless  wisdom,  by  which  wc  shall  secure  “  an  inheritance 
with  the  saints  in  light.’* 

In  depicting  your  proud  heart,  my  Sarah,  I  drew  a  very  favourable 
likeness  of  ow  i.  O  join  me,  in  praying  the  Father  of  mercies,  to  root 
out  this  grand  enemy  of  our  spiritual  advancement.  He  will  condescend 
to  hear  and  answer  tie  prayer  of  humble  faith,  O  how  sad,  yet  how  true 
it  is,  that  we  are  less  willing  to  receive,  than  he  is  to  bestow  backward 
to  ask,  whilst  he  waits  to  give  I*  pp,  — 137. 

Wc  are  sorry  to  observe  among  errors,  of  the  press  (with 
which  almost  every  book  now  printed  abounds,)  some  tliiit 
confonnJ,  or  pervert,  the  sense  of ‘several  passages  in  these 
letters.  Our  good-will,  and  our  hope  that  there  will  be  future 
oppjriunities  of  correcting  them,  prompt  us  to  instance, 
‘  received’  which  should  be  ‘  revived’  p.  17,  and  ‘  scarcely,* 
which  (we  suppose)  should  be  ‘  seriously.’  p,  27. 


Art.VlI.  St/ect  Letters  of  Tifi/ioo  Sultan  to  various  Tublic  Functionaries: 
including  his  principal  Military  Commanders  ;  Governors  of  Forts  and 
Provinces ;  Diplomatic  and  Commercial  Agents ;  &c.  &c,  &c.  Toge¬ 
ther  with  one  addressed  to  the  Tributary  Chieftains  of  Shanoor*  Kumool* 
and  Cannanore,  and  sundry  other  Persons.  Arranged  and  translated 
^  William  Kirkpatrick,  Colonel  in  the  Service  of  the  Honourable 
£ast-lndia  Company.  With  Notes  and  Observations,  and  an  Ap* 
pendix,  containing  several  Original  Documents  never  before  published. 
4to.  pp.  640.  Price  2/.  2s,  Black,  Parry,  and  Kingsbury,  and  Booth. 
1811. 

CONSIDERABLE  part  of  the  public  records  of  the 
Mysore  Government  was  burnt,  during  the  tuinuit  and 
disorder  attending  the  storm  of  Seringapatam,  in  1799.  A 
considerable  part  fell  into  the  hands  of  various  individuals  ^ 
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the  victorious  party,  and  was  preserved :  not,  however, 
with  the  most  solicitous  care,  for  Col.  K.  suspens,  that 
some  documents,  that  were  saved  in  the  first  instance,  mij 
have  perished,  or  at  least  disappeared,  thronj^h  the  misfortune 
of  being  in  the  possession  ‘of  private  persons,  ignorant  of 
the  value,  and  incitferent  to  the  preservation  of  their  prize,’— 
while  those  that  have  been  finally  secured,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  future  time,  owe  their  preservation  chiefly  to  the  active 
and  intelligent  research  of  a  military  officer.  Among  these 
is  a  Register  of  the  Sultan’s  Letters,  from  which  the  cor* 
respondence  contained  in  the  present  volume  has  been  ex* 
tract ed,aiul  of  which  the  translator  has  still  in  his  pos¬ 
session  a  sulTicient  number  to  furnish,  even  after  a  due  selec¬ 
tion,  auotlui*  volume.  lie  has,  moreover,  other  materials  oft 
similar  quality,  which  we  think  ihe  public  may  venture  to  be¬ 
lieve  are  not  put  under  an  inviolable  seal  of  etiTiial  seertsy. 
Nay  ‘  it  may  still  perhaps,  be  pennilct*d  us  to  hope,'  con¬ 
tinues  the  translator,  that  a  mass  of  other  documents  of  tbo 
same  nature,  in  the  possession  of  the  authorities  who  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  In.lia,  ‘  may  at  no  distant  period  be  submitted  to  the 
public  eye:’ — And  all  this  immense  contribution,  here  made, 
and  hereafter  to  be  made,  to  the  public  benefit,  is  only  of  tke 
nature  of  a  supplement  to  large  communications  of  the  in¬ 
estimable  Mysore  state  papers,  previously  conveyed  ‘  through 
official  and  other  channels.’ 

The  statement  holding  forth  this  review  and  prospect,  ii 
made  witii  all  imaginable  seriousness, — and  abounds  with 
epithets  and  phrases  expressive  of  the  great  reason  the 
Knglish  public  has  for  sclf*gratulation,  for  eagerness,  and 
for  hope,  it  is  said  that  ‘  the  possession  of  the  archives  of 
Serigapatam  is  among  other  inestimable  advantages  of  the 
most  important  and  durable  nature,’  forwhich  we  are  indebted 
to  Marquis  Wellesley.  ‘Precious  documents’ — ‘valuable 
documents' — ‘  interesting  materials’ — are  the  expressions  by 
which  it  is  signified  to  us,  how  much  of  the  means  of  our 
happiness  and  illumination  were  once  locked  up  in  the  boxes 
of  a  vile  Mahometan  chieftain  of  a  division  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  We  must  not  trust  ourselves  to  think  what  would 
liave  become  of  us,  if  instead  of  only  part  of  these  rich  ma¬ 
terials,  a  malignant  conjunction  of  the  stars  had  consigned 
them  all  to  the  flames. 

It  is  quite  confounding  to  observe,  how  completely  very  sen¬ 
sible  men,  in  their  attention  to  some  one  district  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  creatures  of  note  that  have  there  ‘  fretted 
their  hour/  can  forgetthat  any  other  districts  of  it  have,  during 
the  same  time,  been  kept  in  a  tumult,  by  the  frettings  oi 
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other  personages  of  note,  who  have  also  written  orders  to 
their  subordinates,  have  had  their  archives  and  their  histo¬ 
rians,  and  have  not  wanted  for  persons  to  assume  gravely 
in  print,  that  it  would  he  a  mighty  advantage  to  the 
public  to  be  shewn — what  had,  perhaps,  been  preserved 
from  destruction  and  oblivion  by  some  almost  miraculous 
^ood  fortune — the  trifling  arcana  of  atrausientand  now  almost 
forgotten  despotism.  By  what  unaccountable  partiality  of 
sight,  can  it  happen,  that,  while  the  number  of  mortals 
making,  at  one  time,  a  noise  and  a  commotion,  during  any 
part  01  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  so  great, — 
It  should  not  occur  to  a  person,  wlio  undertakes  to  edit  out 
any  one  of  them  in  history,  correspondence,  and  fragment, 
that  a  similar  claim  on  the  publiq  attention,  will  infallibly  be 
made  for  each  of  all  the  rest  of  these  worthies  ;  and  that  readers 
are  mortal  men,  of  circumscribed  faculties— and  not  even 
endowed  with  the  cameleon’s  power  of  traversing  one  thing 
with  one  eye,  and  another  thing  at  the  same  time  with 
the  other  ?  We  suppose  the  present  editor  sincerely  believes, 
that  a  great  number  of  persons  are  to  be  found  in  F.ngland 
with  leisure  and  curiosity  enough  to  peruse,  relative  to 
Tippoo  and  his  government,  a  mass  of  writing  which  ninety- 
nine  readers  out  of  a  hundred  would  think  too  large,  even 
for  a  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  tw’enty  years.  To 
such  individuals  as  may  be  qualifying  themselves  to  write, 
and  to  the  almost  equally  small  number  who  are  intent 
on  accurately  studying,  the  modern  history  of  India,  the 
present  volume  will  no  doubt  be  indispensable;  and  it  will  be  a 
very  proper  addition  to  the  libraries  of  those,  who  are 
gratified  to  have  every  thing  in  the  furniture  of  their 
sumptuous  apartments  to  remind  them  of  the  country 
where  they  acquired  their  wealth,  and  of  the  vanquished 
tyrant  whose  bands  they  may  have  met  in  battle.  To  some 
of  these  persons  it  may  well  he  a  very  great  luxury  to  read,  in 
their  parlours  and  to  their  friends,  in  the  Sultan’s  own 
words,  those  very  schemes  and  orders  which  they  themselves 
frustrated,  those  confidentially  hinted  villanics  which  they 
detected  before  he  could  complete  them,  those  notices  of 
revenues  by  which  they  were  destined  to  be  enriched  more  than 
the  exactor,  and  those  expressions  of  contempt  for  the 
English,  of  which  they  so.  effectually  evinced  the  folly. 
Eut  to  the  reading  public  in  general,  we  suppose  there  is 
one  of  the  names  that  attained  notoriety  during  the 
la^t  century,  less  interesting  now  than  that  of  Tippoo  Sultan. 

is  not  improbable,  that  an  authenticated  volume  of  con¬ 
fidential  letters  of  Paul  Jones,  the  pirate,  would  attract 
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live  times  as  many  readers  as  tl»ese  performances  of  th<i 
royal  hero,  who,  \)iTt  a  few  years  since,  maintained  so  for 
niidablc  a  competition  with  us  for  the  dominion  of  India 
His  fame,  and  whatever  fame  is  connected  with  his,  is 
sinking  fast  under  that  wonderful  fatality  which  consigns 
to  the  profoundest  indiiference,  and  almost  to  oblivion,  all 
the  signal  personages,  transactions,  and  British  triumphs, 
in  that  country.  Never,  probably,  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  did  objects  of  such  ostensible  magnitude,  excite  so 
little  general  interest  in  cultivated  society.  There  has 
been  no  deficiency  of  European  zeal  to  contest  or  counter¬ 
work  this  fatality.  Historians  of  various  classes,  and  orators 
and  poets  of  many  ranks,  vexed  and  astonished  at  this 
subsidence  of  things  of  such  prodigious  bulk,  and  super 
licial  splendour,  almost  out  of  sight,  have  joined  in  ; 
strenuous  self-devotemcnt  to  raise  and  keep  them  up  to  at 
least  the  same  level  of  interest  and  fame,  as  that  held  by 
the  mighty  matters  of  the  western  w’orld, — the  monarchs^ 
tyrants,  plots,  fights,  conquests,  and  so  forth.  And  they 
have  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  resistance  to  fate,  by  sinking 
into  a  participation  of  the  doom;  their  performances  having 
been  regarded  with  much  of  the  same  indifTerencc.  as  their 
subjects.  I'lic  far  greater  portion  of  the  writings,  indeed,  may 
have  been  such,  in  point  of  literary  merit,  as  would  have 
failed  of  nopularity,  u'liatcver  had  been  their  subject:  but 
some  of  them  must  owe  it  to  their  viaiispicioiis  subject, 
tliat  we  may  meet  in  succession  a  hundred  persons  of 
tolerable  information  and  taste  that  have  never  seen  them. 
For  instance,  how  few  mere  general  readers  know  any  thing 
more  than  barely  the  name  of  Mr.  Orme?  Whereas,  had 
an  equal  share  of  literary  merit  to  that  displayed  in  his 
*  History  of  the  Military  Transactions  of  the  British  Nation 
in  Indostan,’  been  employed  to  attract  the  public  attention 
to  almost  any  other  series  of  military  transactions,  on 
a  tolerably  large  scale, — a  work  would  have  been  produced 
which  it  w  ould  have  been  discreditable  to  a  man,  but  moderately 
conversant  with  books,  not  to  have  read.  Even  a  history,  sot 
written,  of  the  American  War^  would — in  spite  of  the 
homeliness,  and  the  ungraciousness  to  English  people,  of 
the  subject — have  been  read  by  at  least  ten  times  as  many 
persons,  as  ever  did  or  will  read  Mr.  Orme’s  elcgaut  and 
classical  work.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  very 
jiompous  but  very  forlorn  subject  of  modern  India 
destined  ever  to  find,  or  to  fee  a  historian  of  such  stu¬ 
pendous  talents,  as  to  be  able  to  make  the  reading  po¬ 
pulace^  or  even  the  more  regularly  cultivated  classes,  of 
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{\m  country,  seriously  betake  themseUes  to  inquire  and 
talk  about  Moghuls,  and  Rajahs,  and  Durbars,  and  Musnuds. 

The  bulk  of  the  nation  has  never  really  attached  any 
great  importance  to  India  as  the  field  of  British  exploits 
and  acquisition.  Our  high-soundini;  victories  there — th« 
train  of  which  began  about  the  middle  of  last  century-^ 
after  their  temporary  eclat  was  jiast,  were  estimated,  rather  ac-* 
cording  to  the  mental  and  bodily  imbecility  of  the  un* 
disciplined  crowds,  that  three  or  four  hundred  English 
could  so  soon  drive  into  rivers  and  bogs,  than  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prodigious  disproportion  of  numbers.  The 
impression  soon  came  to  be,  that  if  five  hundred  could 
beat  five  thousand,  they  might  just  as  well  beat  ten,  or 
twenty  thousand.  We  acquired  such  a  contemptuous  idea 
of  the  native  armies,  that  we  were  but  barely  just  to  the 
very  distinguished  talent  and  valour  by  which  they  wcr« 
dispersed  and  what  we  mainly  applauded  our  troops  for,  was 
llieir  patience  of  heat,  and  musquitns,and  rains, and  bog-vapours. 

Nor  was  the  contemjit  entertained  for  the  Asiatics  at 
rneinies,  averted  from  them  by  their  becoming  subjects. 

I  When,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  we  heard  of 
BO  many  millions,  and  only  the  next  year  so  many  milliont 
more  having  come  under  the  British  dominion,  there  was 
but  a  very  slight  and  very  brief  elation  felt  by  any  one 
who  was  clear  of  all  connexion  with  the  government  and 
the  company.  It  was  hardly  thought  an  excessive  strain 
of  carj)ing  to  ask,  Why  do  you  not  also  reckon  into  tlio 
account  the  idols  and  the  cows  which  these  millions  of  your 
subjects  acknowledge  as  their  betters  ?  The  incessant  rapid 
augmentation  of  the  number  has  not  raised  the  estimate, 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  hank  notes:  and,  in  effect, 
they  are  very  tolerably  parallel,  as  subjects,  to  the  paper* 
currency  as  money, — the  more  of  them  and  the  worse.  So 
that  now,  none  but  the  most  ignorant  or  interested  can  hearot 

I“‘Jr  ‘vast  and  growing  empire  in  Asia,*— or  fifty,  sixty, 
as  some  must  have  it,  seventy  millions  of  oriental 
ibjects,  without  a  sensation  of  disgust  that  asks,  What  is 
)e  use  to  us  of  ail  this  empire  and  these  subjects.  We 
now  in  the  abstract,  that  things  of  real  value  are  not 
aiued  at  such  a  prodigious  rate.;  and  we  are  made  to 
uo\y,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  our  great  Indian  empire 
J's  been  a  heavy  and  increasing  load  on  our  comparatively 
tile  English  nation.  The  state  establishment  that  presides 
'er  this  little,  and  that  vast  empire,  is  something  like 
n  Indian  Rajah,  who  should  be  found  making  a  grand 
dlitapy  or  civil  progress,  with  a  due  complement,  indeed^ 
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of  OFilinary  cattle,  such  as  horses  and  bullocks,  in  his 
train,  but  also  with  a  monstrous  pair  of  c^epiiants — the 
elephants,  however  being  dead,  hut,  to  please  ihe  Rajah, 
being  ordered  to  be  drawn  along  by  the  other  tired  beasts, 
which  have  all  the  while  their  own  burdens  on  their  backs* 
We  need  not  suggest  that,  in  addition,  the  elephants  may 
be  in  a  state  to  convey  infection  and  putridity  all  around 
them. 

But  even  if  this  immense  population,  instead  of  the  debility 
for  which  we  so  soon  learnt  to  nold  them  light,  had  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  character  as  lofty  as  that  of  the  old  Greeks 
or  Romans — the  pride  of  having  brought  such  a  people 
under  our  dominion  must,  in  a  nation  hopelessly  sinking 
every  year  deeper  in  debt  and  taxes,  have  given  place  by  de¬ 
grees  to  a  bitter  mortification,  on  finding,  in  process  of  time, 
that  this  vast  oriental  empire  not  only  yielded  no  revenue  in 
aid  and  relief  of  our  domestic  and  European  expences  and 
distresses,  but  was  obstinately  drawing  away  a  very  material 
portion  of  our  resources,  and  at  every  new  acquisition  of 
territory  leaving  still  less  hope  of  revenue,  or  of  even  bare 
repayment.  For  a  iniddiiog  island  of  handicraftsmen, 
tradesmen,  and  farmers,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Europe,  to  take  possession  of  an  immense  country  of 
emperors  and  nabobs  in  Asia,  just  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
tributing  with  painful  difficulty  a  portion  of  their  wages 
and  gains  to  the  expence  of  governing  it,  did  seem  the 
finest  instance  of  the  inverted  pyramid,  in  politics  and 
sense,  iliat  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  the  world.  And  the 
mortification  was  aggravated  by  recollection  of  those  mag- 
nificent  ideas  which,  for  centuries,  the  people  of  this  part  of 
the  world  have  been  taught  to  associate  with  India.  Old 
travellers  had_  given  us  the  most  delectable  romances  about 
palaces  and  temples  as  large  as  towns,  pearl-bedecked 
monarchs  and  golden  gods,  elephants  carrying  marquees. of 
princes  and  princesses,  armies  counted  by  the  myriad, 
rivers  with  yellow  sands,  and  gales  fragrant  with  spices* 
And  the  poets  and  orators,  when  any  thing  surpassingly 
grand  and  sumptuous  was  'to  be  figured  to  the  imagination, 
nave  always  had  recourse  to  this  magnificent  region  ; — ‘  richer 
than  the  Indies’  being  the  most  approved  comtnon-placa 
of  proud  comparison,  and  the  last  towering  superlativt 
being  an  allusion  to  the  •  mines  of  Golconda.’  Now,  when 
it  has  been  found,  that  very  considerable  territorial  ac¬ 
quisitions  in  this  most  gorgeous  portion  of  the  mundane 
s}*stem,  brought  us  not  a  pennyworth  of  ascertainable  ad* 
vantage;  that  each  announcement  of  still  ampler [acqiliii* 
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tions  has  been  virtually  an  edict  for  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes  in  England  ;  that  the  ultimate  enlargement  of  the  Indian 
liiaie  into  imperial  hulk,  has  but  created  a  more,  devouring 
monster  than  any  that  gorges  whole  cities  and  camps  in 
the  mythology  of  that  country  ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  all 
this  while,  the  most  lofty  strain  of  exultation  and  predic¬ 
tion  h-;s  been  invariably  snng  by  a  class  of  interested  persons 
under  whose  auspices  all  these  matters  have  been  con¬ 
ducted — it  is  no  wonder  if  modern  India,  is  become,  to 
this  nation,  the  most  nauseous  of  all  historical  suhjects. 

The  moriihcation  thus  attendiug  a  possession  whicii,  under 
the  mock  superticial  show  of  every  thing  splendid  and 
prosperous,  is  making  itself  felt  as  a  deadly  grievance, 
receives  no  alleviation  from  the  nation’s  moral  self-com¬ 
placency.  Nobody  has  ever  been  struck  with  the  parallel 
between  our  wars  in  Hindoostan  and  the  wars  of  the 
Maccabees.  It  was  beyond  any  one’s  gravity,  to  vapour 
about  ‘  altars  and  firesides,’  in  explanation  of  our  rea¬ 
sons  for  (piarrelling  and  lighting  with  Suliahs  and  Sultans, 
several  thousand  miles  on  the  other  side  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  And  even  after  making  an  allowance,  very 
far  beyond  the  laws  of  Chirstian  morality,  for  what  would 
be  called  <  generous  ambition,’  ‘honourable  aggrandize¬ 
ment,*  and  so  forth  ;  and  after  disclaiming,  as  relative  to 
the  eastern  sovereigns,  tlie  doctrine  of  divine  right,  in 
a  much  greater  degree  than  it  has  recently  licen  the  fashion 
to  do  respecting  the  old  occupants  (»f  western  musnuds\ 
still  the  national  conscience,  (if  we  may  he  allowed  such 
a  phrase)  has  not  been  so  exactly  on  a  bed  of  roses  as  to 
enjoy  with  unmingled  delight  the  serenade  of  victory. 
The  nation  has  indeed  at  no  titiui  clearly  understood,  or 
cared  to  nnderstantk,  the  principics  of  Anglo-Indian  policy; 
but  it  lias  had  one  constant  pernKisi.'o  of  their  being  such, 
as  no  man  could  venture  to  deroii;!  in  a  practical  exem- 
plificatioii,  on  :i  reduced  scale,  in  the  transactions  imme¬ 
diately  within  our  cognizance  and  experience.  And  besides 
the  exceptionable  quality  of  the  general  system,  there  have 
been,  during  the  course  of  onr  triumphs  and  acquisitions, 
a  vast  number  of  reports,  more  or  less  disiinci,  of  flagrant 
acts  of  rapacity  and  cruelty  coimmittcd,  and  with  impuint\% 
by  individuals;  and  , yet  so  efleetnally  kept  back  from  full 
exposure,  so  dubiously  given  to.  view  thiutigh'  alternate 
gleams  and  sliadows,  as  to  excite  a  suspicion  that,  in  a 
region  where  there  are  Ihe  means  of  so  perplexing  and 
darkening  evidence, — there  may  be  a  s.ithcient  darkness  for 
the  workers  of  inic^uity  to  hi  le  thcujNelvcs, — iliere  may  be, 
consequently,  a  mass  of  unknown  iniquity  perpetrated.  And 
VoL.  VIL  3  G 
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this  suspicion  will  rest,  pennanenily,  on  some  of  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  progress  in  Jiuiia,  whatever  may  he  our  con- 
vlction  of  the  iimeiuled  morality,  or  more  elfectnal  respon. 
sibility  of  our  later  agents  in  that  country.  The  amend¬ 
ment,  supposing  it  ever  so  great,  has  not  yet  prevailed 
long  enough,  nor  made  its  elVeets  sufHciently  notorious, 
to  modify  materially  the  collective  character  of  our  Indian 
history,  which  is  not  looked  hack  upon,  by  the  more  con* 
scientious  part  of  the  nation,  without  some  invincible  senti* 
ment  much  of  the  nature  of  shame. 

These  observations  may,  perha|)s,  explain  one  or  two  of 
the  causes  of  the  indirt'erence,  or  rather  repugnance,  araon;: 
the  generality  of  reading  English  people,  to  any  researches 
into  our  Asiatic  history.  It  is  almost  needless  to  notice 
that,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  certain  phxnoinena  have 
been  presented  nearer  home,  which  have  reduced  to  com* 
parative  insignificance  the  events  in  all  remote  parts  of 
the  world.  At  Dover  we  can  sec,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  the  edge  of  a  continent  which  is  the  scene  of  trans¬ 
actions  both  far  more  wonderful,  and  incomparahh-  more 
important  to  us,  than  nil  that  has  taken  place  in  Asia  for 
a  thousand  years — incomparably  more  important,  tlian  if 
all  the  thrones  between  the  longitudes  of  Astrachan  and 
Japan  were  to  he  overturned  in  one  summer. 

In  addition  to  all  these  matters  of  high  consideration, 
there  are  certain  small  circuipstances  that  have  their  effect 
on  literary,  or  call  it  vulgar,  taste,  in  s[)ite  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  being  something  very  like  folly  to  admit  such 
an  ertect.  Such  a  circumstance  is  the  Indian  nomenclature, 
which,  we  believe,  gives  sad  offence  to  the  generality  ot 
English  eyes  and  ears.  It  is  inconvenient  enough,  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  terms  of  cotistunt  recurrence, 
of  which  no  social  parly  of  half  a  dozen  will  ever  take 
the  trouble  to  recollect  the  meaning: — and  even  if  they 
were  anxious  enough  idiout  it  to  keep,  each,  a  glossary 
constantly  pinned  on  the  sleeve,  there  would,  we  fear,  l>e 
no  getting  cured  of  a  certain  perverse  irksome  perception 
of  ugliness  in  the  sound  of  such  vocables  as,  Beguffi, 
Chow  key,  Chuhdar,  Boupary,  .lowkdar,  Cnclnirry,  Hackery, 
Jemmantilaar,  MiitusuJdy,  Hnrkareh,  M unshy,  Suzauril, 
Paishcash,  Musnnd,  Ilawaily,  &c.  iSce.  ik<e.  &c. —  By  the  way, 
it  is  not  unamnsing  to  observe,  as  we  do  now  and  then,  in 
the  discourse  and  the  writing  of  persons  who  have  acc|uireili 
little  smattering  of  knowledge  respecting  the  matters  and 
doings  of  ti'.e  Mahometans  and  Pagans  of  Mognl-shii^» 
with  what  an  air  of  consetjuence  some  of  these  specimens 
uf  euphony  shall  be  brought  in,  perforce,  when  the  mother 
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tonziic  lias  words  to  express  quite  as  much  as  these 
gentlemen  know  al>out  the  subject ; — nor  is  it  also  (to  glance 
a  moment  in  a  very  diflbrent  direction)  a  little  curious  to 
remark,  how  the  poor  Greeks  were  distressed  aud  overpowered 
bv  the  majestic  sounds  of  the  Indian  names  of  such  of  the 
counties  ami  towns  as  they  got  near  enough  to  hear  of, 
and  nhat  labour  they  had  to  reductj  them  to  the  humble 
chatter  of  the  Athoniaii  dialect,  by  a  process  of  transmu¬ 
tation  that  has  rendtMcd  it  somewhat  difficult  to  identify 
them. 

All  this  while,  we  might  have  been  giving  a  more  direct 
illustration  of  the  uninteresting  quality  of  modern  Indian 
history,  by  just  transcribing  half  a  score  of  the  Sultan 
Tippoo’s  letters,— than  which,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  impossible 
to  ((Miceive  any  thing  more  perfectly  jejune.  They  arc 
generally  of  the  length  of  only  a  very  few  lines,  dictating, a- 
conically,  the  royal  jileasure  or  displeasure  to  his  military 
or  civil  servants;  with  here  and  there  one  addressed  to 
persons,  who  are  reluctantly  and  awkwardly  acknowledged 
to  possess  power  iiulepciulent  of  him.  In  writing  to  this 
class  of  correspondents,  he  a|)pears  witli  too  much  arro¬ 
gance  to  he  respectful,  aud  at  the  same  time,  with  too 
little  judgement  to  lie  diguifiod.  Nothing  can  be  more 
paltry  than  the  clumsy  jumble  of  ceremony  and  insolence, 
will)  wliicb  be  renders  the  formality  of  an  acknowledge- 
uiLMit  to  his  imperial  superior,  Shah  A  Hum,  the  nominal 
sovereign  of  Indostan,  ilic  hapless  fallen  successor  of  the 
Timours  aud  Aurengzebes. 

We  do  not,  aud  need  not,  entertain  a  lower  opinion  of  our 
august  letter-writer  tliau  Col.  K.  himself,  wlio  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  first  man  that  lias  used  expressions  of  such  entire 
contempt  as  those  we  here  transcribe,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  transcribed,  without  a  protest  against  the  application 
of  such  rough  aud  contumelious  terms  to  ujii/  crowned  liead, 
in  times  so  inauspicious  as  the  present  to  the  regal  dignity. 

‘  The  Importance  of  these  letters,  indeed,  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  the  light  which  they  are  calculated  to  shed  on  several  ma¬ 
terial  occurrences  of  the  period  they  relate  to,  (though  in  this  respect 
they  will  certainly  be  found  an  useful  guide  to  the  future  historian  of 
Mysore)  as  in  the  vivid  illustration  which  they  afford  of  the  ge¬ 
nius,  talents,  and  disposition  of  this  extraordinary  author,  who  is  here 
successively  and  repeatedly  delineated,  in  colours  from  his  own  pencil, 
as  the  cruel  and  relentless  enemy;  the  intolerant  bigot  or  furious 
finaiic ;  the  oppressive  and  unjust  ruler;  the  harsh  and  rigid  master ; 
the  sanguinary  tyrant ;  the  perfidious  negociator ;  the  frivolous  and  ca- 
pocious  innovator ;  the  mean  and  mintite  economist ;  the  peddling  trader  $ 
even  tlic  retail  shop-keeper.'  p.  10. 
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‘  The  laconic  manner  wa^  certainly  well  adapted,  if  not  ab«K 
lutfly  nicewary,to  the  purpose  of  one  who  had  his  pen  for  ever  in  his  hand, 
and  who  himself  (whether  from  inclination,  or  from  an  universal  distrut 
of  all  whom  he  entployed,  or  from  a  passion  to  be  thought  not  only 
a  principal,  but  the  sole  originator  of  every  thing)  directed,  either  by 
writing  or  orally,  the  most  minute  details  of  his  government.  Such  i 
one  could  not  have  had  leisure  to  compose  long  letters,  had  they  lieen  necei. 
snry.  l^ut  be  this  ns  it  might,  the  Sultan  does  not  appear  to  have  posset:sed 
a  sufficient  stretch  of  thought  upon  any  subject  (even  those  that  he 
most  delighted  in  or  affected)  to  enable  him  to  discuss  ii  with  lo- 
gical  force  or  precision.  A  consecutive  train  of  argument  was  a  thing 
of  which  he  nowhere  seems  to  have  had  an  idea :  yet  some  of  the 
occasions  on  which  he  wrote  or  dlctatcil,  certainly  afforded  ample  scope 
for  the  display  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  His  writings,  however,  fur. 
oish  as  little  proof  of  his  h.*ring  possessed  this  faculty  as  his  actioni 
in  general  did.  Even  in  hi.-  own  memoirs,  which  he  did  not  begin 
to  comjKJsc  till  he  was  past  forty,  wc  meet  with  nothing  indicating 
capacity  of  any  kind.  He  of'*  not  even  write  with  facility.  This  ii 
clearly  shewn,  by  vailous  ireniorandums  in  his  hand-writing,  which, 
though,  very  short,  and  on  .ubjects  of  no  difficulty,  abound  in  era* 
sure  and  corrections.  One,  in  particular,  relating  to  the  question,  whe¬ 
ther  Major  Doveton  should  .v  .'!Iowed  to  accompany  the  hostage  princci, 
on  their  return  from  Madras,  is  nearly  unintelligible,  in  consequence 
of  the  interlineations  which 'tlisfigure,  and  the  general  confusion  of  ideal 
and  dates  which  per\ades  i.,'  ' 

From  these  Memoirs,  which  appear  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  order  to  furbish  to  his  Majesty’s  royal  succes- 
.sors,  a  perfect  niodei  of  a  sovereign  and  hero,  llie  editor 
has  drawn  a  nnmher  extracts,  which  prove,  at  least,  that 
no  two  persons  ever  liiflered  more  widely  in  opinion  cen* 
coining  the  talents  of  the  Suiian„  than  ('ul.  Kirkpatrick  and 
the  writer  of  the  memoirs.  According  to  this  writejr,  the 
most  portentons  and  direful  spectacle  that  ever  apjicared 
to  human  eyes,  was  the  banner  of  Sultan  Tippoo,  as  seen 
by  the  Mahiaitalis  and  ‘  Nazarenes.’ 

I'he  most  prominent  characteristic  displayed  in  these  let¬ 
ters,  is  a  loial  abdication  of  all  morality.  This  illustrious 
personage  nuule  not  the  least  sernpie,  as  his  editor  observes, 
to  avow  ilie  most  llagiiioiis  principles  to  his  generals  and 
ministers,  and  freipiently  to  found  his  orders  to  them  on 
those  principles.  With  perfect  coolness  he  directs  them 
to  practice  the  basest  forms  of  falshood,  treachert*,  or  cruelly; 
and  it  is  in  the  point  of  fertility  of  villainous  expedients, 
that  he  comes  nearest  to  redeeming  himself  from  the  Co¬ 
lonel’s  imputation  of  want  of  talent.  He  really  shines  out 
a  genius  on  tills  side. 

Zealous  Mahometanism  is  another  strong  feature.  He 
displays  an  active  unreiniitiiig  hatred,  or,  as  he  himself  ex- 
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presses  it,  a  ‘  zeal  boiling  over/  against  all  dissentients 
i’roni  the  church  of  the  prophet,  whether  pagan  idolaters 
or  Nazarcncs — but  especially  the  latter,  to  whom  he  never 
alludes  without  some  genuine  cordial  expression  of  ;ran- 
tour.  He  valued  himself  highly  on  having  formed  a  corps 
of  proselytes  to  the  faith,  some  of  them  made  so  by  tempU 
ing  promises,  and  some  by  threats  and  actual  violence.  In 
his  memoirs  he  relates  with  great  exultation,  the  origin  of 
this  division  of  his  army,  which  was  first  formed  of  the  most 
serviceable  portion  of  60,(X)0  Christians  whom  he  laid  a  siiccess- 
fid  plan  to  seize,  all  in  one  hour,  men,  women,  and  children, 
when  assembled  in  their  places  of  worshif),  in  the  country 
about  Goa,  and  of  whom  the  greatest  number  eo  nmtitcd  tlieir 
religion  probably  for  their  lives.  His  self-applause,  however, 
does  not,  here  or  elsewhere,  put  out  hisdevotion.  The  previous 
capture  of  a  town  which  facilitated  the  execution  of  this 
plan,  was  ‘by  the  divine  favour,  and  through  the  aid  of  the 
asylum  of  prophecy,  [Mahomet]  and  with  the  help  of  the 
conquering  lion  of  God,  [the  Caliph  Ali].’ 

Of  all  his  opponents  the  English  were  the  objects  of  his 
extremest  hatred  ;  and  in  his  earnestness  to  destroy  them, 
he  was  capable  of  foregoing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  his 
resentments  and  revenge  against  the  rest.  Their  total  cx- 
teruiination,  for  efi'ecting  which  anv  and  all  means^  were 
accounted  right,  is  proved  by  these  letters  to  have  been 
the  grand  object  of  his  life, — an  object  that  stimulated  him 
so  fiercely,  as  to  deprive  him  of  miicli  of  the  caution  which 
he  sliould  have  observed  with  respect  to  the  avowal.  The 
Colonel  does  not  assert,  that  the  knowledge  of  these  declara¬ 
tions  of  his  intention  had  come  to  the  Knglish  government, 
to  assist  their  interpretation  of  the  hostile  symptoms  which 
drew  the  rapid  assault,  under  wtiicli  both  the  monarch  and  his 
kingdom  perisheil. 

riie  editor,  in  censuring  his  hero’s  parsimonions  economy 
with  regard  to  the  appointments  and  emoluments  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  lias,  rather  unaccountably,  declined  the  opportunity  of 
celebrating  the  splendid  contrast  furnished  by  the  rival 
govern. nent ;  v^hicii,  in  detestation  of  such  vile  thrift,  chose 
to  run  lip  a  generous  and  magnificent  debt  of  many  mil¬ 
lions,  to  be  ultimately  laid  on  the  labour  of  the  people  of 
England.  We  may  he  allowed  to  doubt,  whether,  if  the 
Sultan  had  possessed  the  same  resource,  he  would  have 
been  so  guilty  as,  we  confess  he  appears  to  have  been,  of 
that  mealiest  and  most  hateful  vice  of  governors,  the  he* 
economical*  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
but  even  situated  as  he  was,  we  had  the  greatest  ditn- 
cuity  in  restraiuing  our  indignation  against  hiin,  on  find- 
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inc:  among  the  very  first  letters  in  the  series,  an  order  sent 
to  a  governor,  to  have  certain  public  functionaries  who 

were  paid  by  the  state,  soundly  ^  fto^gepy  because - hut ;; 

it  will  never  be  believed  in  this  more  civilized  and  mo- 
ralized  country; — we  will  however  assign  the  reason  it 
was  because  these  genileincn  were  making  their  oiHces  j/- 
vccurtSi — not  that  they  were  doing  the  business  wrong,  but  . 
that  they  wished  to  do  m  business  for  their  salaries! 

If  we  had  not  exceeded  due  limits  already,  we  would  insert  j 
a  few  of  the  letters;  but  we  repeat  that,  for  any  reader 
who  is  not  minutely  examining  the  history  of  the  period, 
they  are  just  nothing;  they  will  not  supply  the  smallest  ’ 
gratification  even  to  curiosity. — ^"Fhe  editor  and  translator 
has  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  make  the  version  accurate 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then  to  make  the  letters  intelli¬ 
gible,  and  to  deduce  from  them  many  points  of  historical 
information.  To  the  historian,  tlierefore,  of  the  Indian  af¬ 
fairs  of  those  times,  the  work  will  be  valuable,  and  only 
to  him. 


Art.  IX.  Princiftia  Botanica,  or  a  concise  an J  easy  Introduction  to  tht 
Sexual  Botany  of  Linnaus,  Containing  the-  Genera,  their  mode  of 
growing,  &c.  arranged  in  a  Tabular  form  under  each  class  and  order, 
and  digested  Alphabetically  under  several  generic  distinctions.  Toge¬ 
ther  with  three  Indexes,  &c.  Third  Edition  corrected  and  enlarged, 
with  many  curious  and  useful  additional  Notes.  8vo.  pp.  326.  Price 
10s.  6d.  Longman  and  Co.  1810.  ' 

*^0  understand  n  system  of  Botany,  it  is  not  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  able  to  discriminate  its  genera  and  S|)e- 
cics  by  their  distinctive  characters,  but  also  to  comj)rcliend 
the  relation  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  connexion 
they  have  with  one  another  on  account  of  common  proper¬ 
ties.  In  so  immense  a  combination  as  the  Linncan  system 
at  presets  consists  of,  sucha  survey  of  its  outlines  can  only  be 
facilitated  by  a  separate  sketch; — fora  mere  list  of  the  classes 
and  orders  is  insufiicient ; — and  a  catalogue,  includii>g  the  ge¬ 
neric  distinctions,  is  already  too  perplexing.  The  idea, 
therefore,  of  giving  a  table  of  the  generOy  collected  into  their 
approximate  /awiliesy'  erdersy  SLn<\  classeSy  could  not  but  meet 
with  the  approbation,  as  well  of  the  tyro,  as  of  the  pro¬ 
ficient, — enabling  either  to  consult  at  pleasure  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  any  genus  in  the  system.  This  purpose,  we  arc 
sorry  to  observe,  can  be  eifected  by  the  work  before  \\h 
only  in  a  very  limited  degree.  Having  made  frequent  use 
of  tlie  former  edition,  (published  about  1195  or  1796,)  we  were 
not  a  little  eager  to  see  it  come  forth  enriched  with  the  ac- 
qusitions  of  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years — and  not  a  littU 
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disappointed,  therefore,  on  opening  the  present  edition,  to 
cast  our  eyes  on  the  t)ld  note  : 

«  The  number  of  genera  is  taken  from  the  8th  edition  of  the  G«i. 

I  printed  in  1791 ,  with  some  others*  The  number  of  species  is 

,  taken  from  the  xyx/m/j  vegetahiVtum^  1  ith  edition,  printed  in  17^4,  witli 
some  others  since  discovered.*  p.  48. 

Almost  tlie  only  improvemetit  which  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  distinguished  hy  the  unremitting  labours  of  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  number  of  botanists,  liave  enabled  Mr.  D.  to  make 
to  his  Principia  Botanica,  is  the  addition  of  a  few  notes, — 
some  useful  and  interesting — some  unnecessary  ai?(l  occasion¬ 
ally  repeating  in  one  place  what  has  been  said  in  another, 
with  a  mere  change  of  words ;  e.  g.  the  notes  on  Horned 
Poppy^  pp.  101 — 298.  In  the  Introduction,  Linneus’s  ingc- 
,  nioiis  fancy  respecting  the  origin  of  the  pistillum  froat  the 
pith,  the  stamina  from  the  wood,  &c.  tliough  long  since  proved 
to  be  but  a  theoretical  dream,  maintains  its  post,  with  all 
the  pertinacity  of  a  once  credited  ghost  story  ;  and  Ginkgo 
is  still  conde<nned  to  languish  among  the  Palms,  under  its 
barbarous  Japanese  nickname,  though  its  now  discovered  in-* 
florescence  proves  it  to  belong  to  a  very  dilferent  class, 
whither  it  has  been  removed  under  the  name  of  Salisburia,  Dr« 
Smith's  having  dismissed  the  order  Monogainia  from  the  class 
Syngenesia,  is  indeed  hinted  at,  in  a  note, — on  the  authority 
.  of  the  Panorama  for  Sept.  1808*.  But  as  proof  how  nimbly 
the  author  keeps  pace  with  recent  discoveries,  we  need  only 
mention,  that  the  number  of  species  assigned  to  the  genus 
Jloe  is  12  !  to  Erica^  74  !  to  Geraniuvi^\y\L'\wd\i\^  Pelaxgo^ 
nium  and  Erodium)  37  ! — while  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  other  sources,  has  furnished  us  with  more  than 
four  times  these  numbers  in  each  genus.  We  are  the  less 
disposed  to  tolerate  Mr.  Darwin’s  rudeness  in  pretending  to 
entertain  bis  friends  with  what  may  have  been  a  treat  fifteen 
years  ago,  because  he  might  have  provided  better  fare  so 
easily.  With  the  assistance  of  Smith’s  or  Wildehow’s  Jntro^ 
duction  to  Botany^  and  Wildenow’s  Species  P.lantarum^  a  few 
hours’ labour  would  have  rendered  the  work  valuable.  It  may 
Mill,  indeed,  be  in  some  degree  useful,  as  the  catalogue  of 
British  names  is  tolerably  correct,  and  the  notes  often  convey 
interesting,  though  not  very  novel  information:  but  few  will 
open  ilie  volume  without  censuring  the  negligence  and  in¬ 
dolence  of  the  author.  Of  the  Notes,  which  will  be  the 
most  attractive  part  to  general  readers,  we  insert  oiie^  a 
specimen,  which  has  not  been  much  injured  by  passing  tbrou^i 
Mr.  Darwin’s  mould* 
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f  •  QuerCus.  Kenmi  (a  species  of  insect  called  wfectorius)  is  found  I 
on  an  evergreen  cak  (quercus  coccifcra),  and  was  much  used  indy^■ 
ing  before  was  known.  (Slx  sdetanthus  and  cactus),  Bothihljl 

and  cocht mol  wcTv  (or  a  long  time  considered  as  a  grain  ;  hence  clothn  l 
dyt'd  with  these  drugs  were  said  to  be  dyed  in  grain. — Quercus suber  '\i\htm 
corl  ttect  which  Mr.  Miller  says  requires  stripping  of  its  external  bartl 
(out  of  which  they  cut  corks)  every  eight  or  ten  years,  for  the  health  of  I 
the  tree,  which  would  otherwise  sooner  perish  ; — But  Mr.  Dillon  (in  his  I 
travels  through  Spain,  printed  in  l782j  says  that  they  snip  olT  the  bark  I 
every  four  years  as  far  asa  white  sap,  which  they  leave  on  the  tree  ;  a  liquid i 
humour  afterwards  issues  out,  which  thickens  with  the  sun  and  air,  and! 
forms  a  new  bark  in  about  four  years. — See  note  to  spondias.  Qiiocus  si- 1 
gra  (black  o;ik  is  so  called  in  rensylvania.  New  .Tersey,  New  York,  and  | 
New  England.  Mr.  Bartram  (in  his  travels  through  America,  piintedia 
says  that  he  measured  several  black  oaks  th.it  w'ere  eight,  nine, 
ten,  and  eleven  feet  diameter,  five  feet  above  the  ground,  from  whence  they 
ascended  perfectly  straight,  with  a  gradual  taper,  forty  or  fifty  feet  to  the 
limbs  ;  the  bark  ^called  the  (wercitron  hai I J  is  found  to  afford  a  valuable 
yellow  dye  ;  discovered  by  Edward  Bancroft,  M.  D.  F.  R.S.  who  ob* 
tained  an  exclusive  privilege  for  importing,  using,  and  vending  it.  Pro. 
lessor  Martin  is  of  opinion  that  our  common  English  ocii  (quercus  robur) 
produces  by  much  the  best  timber  of  any  of  the  species  ;  the  leaves  ared^ 
ciduous,  have  no  foot  stalks,  and  the  acorns  generally  grow  single,  or« 
most  two  together,  on  long  foot-sulks. — There  is  also  an  oak,  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  England,  which  hath  the  leaves  on  foot-stalks,  and  the  acorns  in 
clusters,  >itting  close  to  the  branch  ;  but  the  timber  is  much  inferior.  In 
•ome  counties  the  woodmen  call  it  durmast  *  pp.  155,  15(5- 

Art.  X.  Sermons  cn  Select  Subjects,  By  John  Hyatt.  8vo.  pp.  365. 

Piice8e. Williams,  and  Gale  and  Curtis.  1811. 

F  {uiblisliing  these  Sermons,  the  author  had  it  principally 
ill  view  to  furnish  an  additional  and  permanent  mean  of 
improvement  to  the  numerous  congregation  tfo  which  they 
had  been  addressed :  and  it  will  bo  gratifying  and  useful 
to  many  of  his  auditory  to  bo  thus  enabled  to  renew  aixl 
confirm  the  impressions  received  in  hearing  them. 

The  subjects  though  called  ‘  Select,’  are  not  chosen  with 
any  attected  singularity  of  taste.  They  are  the  following: 
T  he  importance  of  Mediation— Abundant  Grace — The  Chris¬ 
tian’s  Desire  of  Heaven — The  Death  of  the  Righteous — ^Tbe 
Advantage  of  remembering  the  Redeemer’s  Words — Pilate’s 
Question — Walking  with  God — TTie  Retlcemer’s  Sympathy— 
The  Precious  and  the  Vile — The  Redeemer’s  Ascension— 
Assurance— The  Privileges  of  Tried  Saints — Officious  Med¬ 
dlers  with  God  warned — ^Thc  Recollections  of  Gratitude,  and 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

Their  doctrinal  complexion  will  he  deemed  highly  Cai- 
YUiisiic.  T'hc  preacher  is  pleased  with  every  fair  occasion 
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of  advert! npr  to  t|Ve  subject  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  the 
seviral  to|Vic»  most  immediately  related  to  it.  But  he  doei 
not  intrmluce  them  by  violence,  nor  so  expatiate  on  them  as 
♦0  leave  but  a  dispropOrtioned  room  for  the  instructions  more 
directly  hearing  on  experience  and  practice;  and  he  so¬ 
licitously  guards,  and  very  earnestly  protests,  against  the 
Antinoniiati  perversicH  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.  There  is 
indeed,  throughout,  a  zealously  moral  strain  of  exhortation  ; 
and  every  opportunity  is  seized,  of  marking  the  various  points 
of  contradistinction  of  Christian  holiness  ftdm  the«dubious,  or 
lax,  or  licentious  morality,  which  most  immediately  borders 
on  the  erroneous  apprehensiod;  or  corrupt  application,  of 
tlie  most  pecurtar  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Many  brief 
Sketches  of  virtue  and  vice,  sometimes  cAndently  drawn  front 
living  reality,  enliven  this  course  of  practical  insiruttion. 

Investigation-,  in  a  strict  >ense,  was  not  to  any  considerahle 
extent  the  preacher’s  object :  but  rather  4  spirited,  popular 
inculcation  of  whatever  it  in  heart  br  practical  conduct, 
that  most  decidedly  distinguishes  Christians  from  the  rest  of 
inankiiul.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  vivacity  in  the  train  of 
ideas,  and  they  are  generally  ebounced  in  short  sentences. 
The  too  large  proportion  of  lrit6  or  self-evident  propositions, 
IS  relieved  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  l>olcl  remark,  an 
earnest  appeal,  or  a  sudden  figure,  very  much  adapted  to 
popular  effect.  The  advantage,  however,  attending  a  quick^ 
brhk  subcession  of  brief  sentences,  is  liable  to  be  counter¬ 
vailed  by  son>e  defect  of  train  and  continuity  of  thought ;  wc 
think  bur  preacher’s  composition  is  in  the  opposite  extreme 
to  this  lengthened  dependence  and  concatenation  of  thought, 
— which  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  allthiugs  the  least  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  a  popular  addVciis. 

If  wc  note  it  Us  a  fault  in  this  volume  that  it  contains  too 
large  a  portion  of  quotation  from  ifie  Bible,  \Ve  shall  he  un¬ 
derstood  to  mean  simply  that  this  practice  has,  in  some  degree, 
the  effect  of  putting  rather  a  littU;  fraud  on  the  purchaser, 
who  obtains  really  a  great  deal  less  of'  the  proper  workmanship 
of  the  author,  than  the  skie  of  the  volume  seenis  to.  promise;— 
It  is  also  unquestionable,  that  a  greUt  accumulation  of  texts 
tends,  especially  in  a  discourse  that  is  to  be  read,  to  destroy 
the  distinctness,  and  weaken  the  force,  of  any  train  of  thought 
that  is  directed  to  a  specific  object. 

It  is  nearly  at  random  tliat  we  select  a  short  pUssa'^  or  two 

a  specimen  of  the  preacher’s  manner.  Irt  recounting  thu 
‘hindrances  that  lie  in  the  way  of  obtaining  right  views  of 
truth,’  he  illustrates  one  of  them  by  this  spritcly  sketch  of 
character. 
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•  The  natural  fl  •xlbility  of  so^ir  mindi  is  a  hindrance.  They  areie 
nredutous  that  they  receive  an  cp’nion  as  true  without  the  least  dubitatioa. 
Being  either  unahle  to  distingu’sh  the  difference  of  sentiment  which  masy 
hold,  or,  too  indolent  to  examine  the  reasons  for  their  own  belief,  the? 
dispute  nothing.  Every  author  is  sonnd,  every  preacher  is  orthodox,  t 
they  hear  a  discouise  in  the  evening  as  0'*|K)8ite  to  the  one  they  heard  b 
the  morning,  asJdarkness  to  light,  they  believe  Ixnh.  The  /..//  preacher, 
with  such  persons,  is  the  best ;  especially  if  he  be  a  ttranj^rr^  even  though 
he  may  l>e  deficient  in  talent,  or  most  erroneous  in  sentiment.  Such 
characters  are  strongly  biassed  by  the  opinions  of  professed  friends,  who 
dogmatically  cry  down  one  minister,  and  enthusiastically  extol  another. 
It  a  book  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  character  of  this  description,  withio 
opinion  of  the  merit  of  the  author  suggested,  he  is  predetermined  by 
the  suggestion  of  the  individual  who  advised  him  to  read  the  work.  Hence, 
from  obsequiousness  of  mind,  a  man  may  subscribe  as  many  new  crec^ 
in  a  year,  as  there  arc  laew  moons  in  the  same  space.*  p.  140. 

We  add  the  following  passage  froui  tite  sermon  on  the 
*  Redeemer’s  Ascension.’ 

‘  What  an  interesting  scene  !  ^Vhat  an  affectionate,  what  a  captivating 
look  did  the  Redeemer  give  his  disciples,  when  they  beheld  his  face  the 
last  time  in  this  world  !  Infinite  love  breathed  in  his  language— ^sparkled  in 
his  eyes,  and  smiled  on  his  brow.  We  frequently  hear  persons  say  of  their 
departed  friends,  “  We  slidl  never  forpet  their  last  looks;  their  very 
eyes  seemed  to  speak.”  Could  the  disciples  ever  forget  the  parting  words, 
and  the  last  looks,  of  theii  dear  Lord  ?  It  seems  to  us,  that  had  they 
lived  upon  earth  to  the  ago  of  Methuselah,  the  recollection  of  these  would 
have  been  \  igorous  even  to  the  last  hour.  With  whnt  holy  ecstacy  did  they 
converse*,  together  on  the  kindness  and  grace  of  their  ascended  Saviour! 
How  often  would  one  and  another  of  them,  remind  the  rest  of  the  last 
words,  and  the  parting  smiles  of  their  adorable  Master,  and  each  would 
•ay>  1  shall  never  forget  tlicm.’  p.  247. 

Observalionft  like  thr.  following  plain  but  very  interesting 
one,  cannot  be  made  too  often  from  the  pufpit. 

*  The  reason  w'c  .are  not  more  affected  by  many  terms,  which  are  is 
general  use  among  us,  is,  our  comparative  ignorance  ot’  their  importaoc 
meaning.  How  frequently  do  we  use  the  terms,  sin — salvation — and  otbcri 
of  vast  moment,  without  any  thing  like  adequate  ideas  of  their  importaooe, 
and,  consequently,  without  any  pioportionate  feeling.  T  he  glorioui 
inhabitants  of  heaven  cannot  think  of  grace  without  holy  rapture  ;  ye^ 
alas  !  we  can  often  think  aod  speak  of  it  without  any  exiraurdioa7 
emotion.  ’ 

An  attentive  revisal  will  enable  Mr.  II.  to  clear  a  xecond 
sedition  (which  we  understand  is  called  for)  of  a  conhiderablf 
f umber  of  typographical  and  grammatical  blemishes. 
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j\Tt.  XI.  Mercy  ani  Jv^^ement.  Two  SfriDon^,  oeeasionfti  liy  tho 
deith  of  vlr.  Owen  Basil  AW  1.1,  eldest  >on  of  ne  Rev.  B.isi'  Woodd, 
M  A.  Rector.of  Dra)'toQ,Beauchnmp.  Bucks  iind  Minister  of  B^  ntinclc 
Chapel,  St.  Mar)'lebone,  who  died  March  19,  IhM,  agetl 
Prfiched  at  th' above  Chapt'l,  on  Sundiy,  ’  larrh  31,  by  the 

Rev.  Joshua  Mann,  Assistant  Minisi^rof  Bentinck  Chapel.  8vo.  pp.  80, 
prce2s.6d.  Hatchard,  SeeK*y.  I8li.  • 

\VE  hardly  know  how  to  introduce  this  aft'rctin^  publiVation  to  the 
^  notice  of  our  readers,  in  any  other  language  than  that  of  ths 
Author  himself. 

«  Mr.  Basil  Owen  Woodd,  whose  death  gave  occasion  tathe  following 
Sermons,  an  1  wlio  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Reverend  Basil  Woodd. 
was  born  July  l  Uh,  1787.  H»8  natural  disposition  was  amiable, 

generous,  aO^ectionate,  and  eadearing;  his  talents  respectable,  and  his 
manner^  engaging.  At  the  sam.*  t  me,  his  tempcT  was  so  lively,  open, 
unguarded,  unsuspicions,  aqd  irre  olute,  that,  when  expos'.*d  to  the 
snares  and  fascinations  of  the  worM,  he  80  >n  .T,)p<*are«l  unrqiial  to  the 
p-ial  His  father  had  designed  him  for  the  Church  ;  -and,  with  that 
view,  being  of  opinon  that  domestic  education  was  I  nst  e.xposed  to 
dangi  r,  he  united  the  cbaric.ers  of  pifcnt  and  tutor.  But  us  the  time 
for  entering  him  at  the  University  approiiched,  he  had  the  moitificaiion 
to  find  tha:  his  son  declined  tiie  Church,  on  the  principle  that  his  mind 
3va8  not  sufficiently  serious  foi  so  sucred  a  piofeh^ion.  Fioni  tiiat 
period  he  applied  himself  to  Surge,  y  and  Physic— a  choice  which,  alas, 
proved  fatal!  He  by  this  n  e.ins  became  exposed  to  the  snares  and 
temptitinns  with  which  the  Aletropolis  uuhapp  1\  abounds,  and 
which  his  too  pliant  dispo  ition  vas  little  formed  to  resist;  while 
unavoidable  exposure  to  faii  ,ue,  late  hours,  and  the  changes  of  this  un- 
ccitain  cliniatt*,  .add'  d  to  his  own  indiscretions,  made  a  serious  attack 
on  his  consiitut'on. —  All  this  time  he  retained  his  respect  tor  religion  ; 
and,  however  incons. stent  hiinsidf,  admired  consistency  of  character  in 
others  His  religious  pnnciples,  exposed  as  they  were  to  the  atticks 
of  sceptics  .m  l  iniidels,  p  m  ined  unshaken.  Frequently  he  resolved  to 
renounce  his  it  regularities  and  errors,  but  as  frequeoily  vtobteJ  those 
R’solutions ;  still  hop  ng,  how'evei^,  one  day  to  gain  the  victory  over 
himsdt — Such  wis'the  state  of  his  mind— unhappy,  irresolute,  easily 
ensnared,  stung  witii  guilt,  and  weping  owr  hin  conduct,  woen,  in  the 
beginning  of  NovcmK’r  ]..st,  he  cuught  a  severe  cold,  which  immediately 
produced  violent  inflammation  on  the  lungs,  and,  in  a  short  ti»ne, 
proved  a  decided  pulmonary  consumption.  On  the  19th  ot  March 
he  died,  deeply  humbled  before  CikI,  on  account  oi  his  unu,  and  hup.ng 
fpr  mercy  and  salvation  only  througii  tne  mediation  of  our  Lord  Jesut 
Christ.’  pp.  lii.  iv. 

The  history  and  death  of  this  interesting  young  penitent,  were  ma.ie  the 
subject  of  two  very  judicious  and  impresstvc  diiicoarscs  troni  the  pulpit, 
(on  i^s.  ci.  1.)  whicli  we  are  happy  to  see  in  print  'riie  torroer  it 
fhiefly  designed  as  an  exhortation  to  parents ;  the  latter  as  an  «idnionitioa 
to  youth.  '  Foth  arc  replete  with  excellent  advice,  and  imporuDt  truth| 
delivered  in  a  natural  and  perspicuous  style. 

i  il  J 
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Mr.  Maon  enforces  the  duty  of  attcndiofi^  to  tfie  religious  education  ot 
children,  by  this  among  other  rncouragements,  that  if  it  should  fail  ot 
presening  the  incautious  youth  from  the  contagion  of  vicious  exam¬ 
ple,  it  will  yet  probably  .render  the  way  of  transgression  peculiarly  hard 
to  him,  ana  encrease  the  prob,ibiIity  of  e  sential  reformation.  •  On  this 
subject,  he  is  laudably  on  his  guard.  ‘  Far  am  I  from  being  sanguine,* 
he  observes,  ‘  on  the  subject  of  death>bed  repentances.’  *  Let  it  also  be 
remembered,  that  sins  against  light  and  knowledge  have  peculiar  aggra^ 
vntions  ;  that  the  holy  spirit  may  be  grieved  until  he  withdraw  his  influencff 
and  that  conscience  by  frequent  violations  may  become  si'ared,*  (p.  17}. 

*  But  though  it  be  dangerous,*  he  adds,  ‘  to  presume  upon  a  death-bed 
repentance,  omnipotent  mercy  is  limited  neither  to  time  nor  circumstances; 

It  is  by  grace  that  a  sinner  is  saved  ;  and  that  grace  may  he  extended  to 
him,  as  it  was  to  the  thief  on  the  cross,  ip  the  very  :igory  of  deith,  as 
well  as  at  an  earlier  period.  Moreover,- if  a  death-b-  d  repentance  may  be 
considered  ss  hopeful  in  any  instance,  it  must  be  in  such  a  case  as  we  are 
now  supposing.  The  mind  is  in  some  measure  prepared  for  it.  Importune 
points  are  gained.  The  sinner  has  not  the  tlteory  of  reH:;ion  to  learr!—  1 
He  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  spirituality  and  extent  of  the  divine  law— 
Conscience  has,  if  I  may  so  speak,  materials  to  work  uj)on — He  knows 
where  to  look  for  help.*  .  '  '  '  , 

Indeed  the  proofs  of  a  general  change  of  character  in  this  young  man, 
appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  satisfactory  ;  though  n  *t  attended  with 
those  horrors  of  con  -ciencc,  or  triumphs  of  hope,  which  are  frequently 
obsei-vablc  in  similar  cases.  ' 

*  Marked  as  his  natural  temper  had  been  by  an  almost  unbounded 
levity,  yet,  during  the  whole  four  months  of  his  conhnenient,  though 
serenely  cheerful,  this  feature  of  his  character  never  made  its  appearance. 
Serious  conversation  was  always  Welcome  to  him  :  none  other  afforded 
him  any  pleasure.  He  could  speak  with  much  feeling  and  delight,  of 
the  promises  of  the  Gospt'l— of  the  prospects  of  a  dying  believei— o( 
ilic  happiness  of  heaven.  He  was  frequently  employed  in  conceiting 

fdans  to  render  his  few  last  minutes  as  beneficial  as  possible  ;  expressing 
lis  hopes  that  his  de.ath  might  prove  the  spiritual  life  of  many,  both  in 
his  own  family  connection,  and  amongst  the  youth  ot  the  schools  and 
the  congregation  of  this  chapel.  In  short,  as  his  outward  man  decayed, 
his  inward  man  appearc^d  to  gather  strength  day  by  day;  r.nd  that  faith 
and  hope  which  were  for  a  long  time  weak  and  wavering,  like  the  tree 
which  takes  deeper  root  by  the  agitation  of  the  winds,  became  at  length 
ftedfast  and  tnvmoveable.’  pp.  26,  27. 

.Among  many  remarkable  expressions  is  the  following. 

•  ”  God,”  said  the  deceased,  “  has  been  infinitely  gracious  to  me  ;  but 
the  weakness  I  feel  is  very  far  from  being  the  bost  frame  in  which  to  seek 
God.  Life  is  the  best  time  ;  and  if  we  ever  expect  happiness,  it  must  be 
in  God  ;  there  is  none  in  the  world.*** 

A  'arge  and  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  state  of  his  mind  during 
his  illness,  and  particul  irly  of  his  last  moments  :  but  wc  must  be  content 
to  icfer  to  the  work  itse  f,  which  wc  seriously  hope  may  produce  aneffiCt 
Kill  more  extensively  Ixmeficial,  thao  the  subject  of  it,  or  his  pious  friends 
fver  ventured  to  anticipate.  r  *  .  ,  *  * 


Crosfteld’s  Calendar  bJ  Flora.  64j{ 

Art.  XII.  Solomom  A  Sacred  Drama.  Translated  from  the  German 
^  of  Klopstock.  By  Robert  Huish.  sm.  8vo.  pp.  261.  Price’^‘58; 

Hatchard. 


A  CCOl^r)I^»G  to  Mr.  Huish,  the  dramas  of  Klopstock  are  distin* 
guished  by  ‘  sublimity  of  thought  and  excellence  of  design,'—* 
and  it  may  possibly  be  so:  but  we  apprehend  the  reader  will  find, 
lonie  difh-ulty  in  believing  it,  on  the  credit  of  the  present  specimen* 
'I  he  ‘sacred  drama'  of  *  ^lonion’ is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  chaos  from  the 
first  iwge  to  the  last.  It  has  neither  be^nniiig,  middlc»  nor  end— , 
neither  plot  nor  interest ;  and  is  drawling  insipid  and  unintelligible,  to 
a  degre«.*  we  never  recollect  to  have  seen  exceeded.  Some  of  these 
faults  are,  no  doubt,  chargeable  on  the  very  bald  and  feeble  traos* 
latiun ;  but  enough  will  remain  to  the  author's  share,  to  prove  him 
io  this  instance,  at  lea  t,  strangely  deficient  in  dramatic  skill.  The 
introduction  of  Nathan  the  Prophet  produces  no  effect;  the  presence 
of  ihu*  mothers,  whose  children  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  Moloch,  awa¬ 
kens  no  interest ;  the  incanLitions  before  the  shrine  of  blood,  excite 


no  horror  ;  and  the  two  inexplicable  “  hermits,'*  Moloch  and  Chemosh— 
who  in  one  page  cal!  themselves  **  mortals,  and  nothing  more,"  and 
in  another  lay  claim  to  immorpility,  and  speak  of  fiyin  ^  ‘‘  e'en  to 
the  lowest  heir' — come  in  and  go  out  without  any  other  effect,  than 
to  make  us  wonder  who  and  what  they  are. 

'I'hc  subject  of  this  *  sacred  drama,’  is  the  apostacy  and  repentance  of 
Solomon.  We  shall  not  attempt  analysis ;  but  that  our  readers  may 
foim  some  opinion  of  the  style  and  character  of  the  Translation,  we 
extract  the  concluding  speech  of  the  penitent  Monarch. 

^  ‘  My  Father  and  my  God !  look  down  upon  me— 

How-far  have  J  to  travel  to  my  grave ! 

But  be  it  far  or  near,— rQ  leave  me  my  friends  ! 

And  wilt  thou  punish  me? — then  take  them  irom  me* 

But  thy  will  be  done  !-r*l  will  not  complain. 

Here  stretched  in  death,  my  faithful  He  man  lies ; 

My  house  is  now  a  house  of  death,  and  grief. 

Nathan  leave  me  not — and,  whilst  in  lif*. 

Conduct  my  steps  ti-ue  to  the  ways  of  God  : 

’Keep  me  from  sin,  from  error's  dubious  path  ; 

And,  at  my  death,  let  me  confide  in  God. 

By  the  arrangement  of  the  lines,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  this  It 
meant  for  heroic  verse.  Our '  readers  will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that 
it  u  very  indifferent  prpsc. 

Art.  XlII.  A  Calendar  of  Flora  ;  composed  during  the  Year  1809,  at 
Wan*in,jton.  By  George  Crosfield,  Secretary  to  the  Botanical  Society 
of  Warrington.  8vo.  pp.  40.  'Price  Is.  6d.  Wilkie  and  Robinson^ 
ISiO. 

influence  of  climate  on  man,  is,  comparatively,  but  very  limited. 
He  is  furnished  by  his  Creator  with  a  constitution  capable  of  sustaining^ 
Viti.out  permanent  injury,  almost  every  vicissitude  of  heat  and  cold,  to 
which  any  part  of  his  habitation,  tkc  earth,  is  liable,  and  of  obtaining  mt*- 
irinient  from  nunibci  less  of  its  various  productioas.  •  •  With  the  anioial 
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kingdom,  in  geneni,  thocaso  is  different  ;  for,  whilo  a  few  ha?f  the  power 
of  accommodating  themselves  to  different  temperatures,  the  far  greater 
part  are  restricted  to  certain  regions,  which  alone  possess  a  climate  adapted 
to  their  natures.  This  ooservation  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  the  vege« 
table  creation  Plants  n  quire  a  particul -r  soil,  and  a  just  degree  of 
warmih,  light,  and  moisture,  to  support  their  exi  tcnce:  »he  concurrence  of 
different  modifications  of  the  same  circumst.mces,  enables  them  to  ex- 
pam^  their  blossoms ;  and,  even  thin,  a  fresh  chap'^e  is  enerally  necessary 
to  give  p  rft  ction  to  their  f?aiit  and  scevl,  T’his  is  iiiOFt  sens  bly  the  case 
in  the  more  ttmperate  portion  of  the  irlobe,  where  the  successive 
vegetation  of  the  different  plants,  the  cjJer  in  which  they  flower 
and  pr  duce  their  fruit,  are  the  consequenci  s.  an  \  the  indications  of  thr*'® 
changes  in  tlu*  soil  and  atrr.osphere  in  wnich  tiicy  arc  placed.  Tliey  m.iy 
therefore  be  locked  upon  as  tokens  of  the  virtual  progress  of  the  seasons; 
displaying  the  re.-^ults,  not  only  of  the  influence  of  f'e  altered  position  of 
the  caul.  .*nd  sun,  but  of  winds,  clouds,  rain,  fogs,  and  a  i  umber  of 
phstnomena,  the  aggregate  of  which  form  the  aimo/t  of  a  *pl  ice.  By 
comparing  correct  lists  of  obse  v'ations  of  the  progress  of  vegcution  in 
various  places,  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  more  complete  knowled.;e  of  their 
relative  climates,  than  from  merely  being  ioformed  of  their  latitude,  or 
furnished  with  diaries  of  the  heights  of  baiometer,  thermometer  d:c. ;  and 
by  comparing  these  last  lists  with,  botanical  memoranda,  we  may  perhapi 
be  able  to  discover,  more  accurately,  the  n  s|)e  tive  influence  which  the 
different  agcnts,-^solai-heat,  solar-ligh^,  quantity  of  moisture,  agitation 
of  the  air,  &c. — have  in  prcmotliT  UiC  appearance,  inflarcstenct,  and 
rijxming  the  fruit  of  difier.  ni  plants 

In  this  view,  the  nipdist  pamphlet  before  us  deserves  notice.  It  gives 
us  dates  of  the  inflorescence  of  vegetables  at  Warrington  in  Lanca-.hlre,~ 
a  part  of  the  country  having  few  peculiarities  of  sou  or  siiuatlon,  e  xcept 
perhaps  humiditv  from  ms  western  exposure,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  estuary 
ot  the  Aicisc)  A  iic  oboci Vat  Oils  were  u  ade  in  1809,  a  tear  rather  un¬ 
favourable  to  plants,  both  on  account  of  the  severity  of  ilie  spring,  and  the 
superabundant  moisture  of  the  end.  of  summei.  'I'he  rare  plants  are  not 
uumcious  ;  among  them  we  woucs:’^  SaxiJ  llh  cuius  %  ot  Knutsford- 
mocr  ;  Oj>hr^'  and  Bartsui  viscosa*  in  the  names,  Mr.  C’rosfleld 

has  followed  Dr.  Smith’s  Flora  Britannic?,  j 

Alt.  XIV.  Familiar  Letters,  addressed  to  Children  and  young  peisoni^  of 
the  middle  ranks.  Darton  and  Harvey.  Price  Ss.  1811. 


AVE  have  n  adthis  !it»Ie  eVgani  and  useful  production  with  great  pleasure. 

It  ccnsisis  of  a  series  of  letters  on  bubjects  connected  with  inudlectuab 
moral,  and  religious  improveii  ent.  The  sentiments  are  of  the  punnt 
kind,  and  the  lanp^uage  uniformly  correct;  sometimes,  indted,  elaborated 
to  stiffness,  but  not  i  nfriqucnily  animated  and  flowing.  Tfie  design  of 
these  iitteis  is  well  stated  in  the  following  extract. 

‘  The  present  attempt  aims  only  at  instiucting  a  lower  order,  and  con-, 
bining  a  Kw  plain  but  importart  tiutlis  in  a  form  less  offensive  to  the  youog 
than  that  of  a  systematic  tieatise,  and  less  seductive  than  that  of  ss 
alluring  tale.  Notwithstanding  the  number  ot  excellent  sentiments  scattered 
throughout  the  m..ny  ingenious  ficiions  intended  for  youth,  not  a  feV 
judicious  parents  disapprove  the  frequent  recurrence  to  such  works ;  COO* 
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better  to  the  Bishop  of  Loidon^  647 

fiienog  them  as  a  species  of  novels,  rend  with  avidity  on  acc'^unt  of  the 
inrldent,  but  discarded  when  the  event  is  known  ;  and  tedding  chiefly 
to  amuse  the  fancy,  and  excite  a  taste  for  advtnture.’ 

A  brief  extract  must  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner. 

*  We  probably  should  pass  a  slender,  insignificant  plant,  very  common  la 
Ireland,  without  noiir»*— Point  lace  ami  fine  cambric  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  stores  of  the  wardrobes  of  princesses :  but  for  that  plant,  the 
point  of  the  cambric  had  never  bi*eo  seen. — You  write,  perhaps  you  write  u 
book,  which  may  be  nmd  hundreds  of  years  hence  :  the  bir  Js  of  England, 
and  the  insects  of  Asia  furnish  you  with  the  materials.* 

The  poems  which  are  occasionally  introduced  are  not  without  merit# 
We  iosert  the  folio ing  stanzas  from  an  inviution  to  early  rising. 

•  See  what  crimson  glory  shines, 

Through  the  curtain,  on  thy  bed  ; 

Kindly  all  those  radiant  lines, 

From  the  pillow’s  luie  thine  head. 

Fling  thy  long  closed  casement  wide. 

Hark  !  what  soft,  melodious  lays, 

On  mine  car  these  accents  glide, 

Rationals,  arise  and  praise.** 

Health  sits  waiting  on  the  hill ; 

Fly  and  drink  the  morning  air  ; 

Pleasure  shall  thy  bosom  fill, 

Whilst  thou  scek’st  the  goddess  there 

See  what  numerous  beauties  shine, 

W'heresoeVr  the  eye  can  rove ; 

Presents  from  a  hand  divine 
To  the  children  ot  his  love.* 

If  a  Second  edition  of  this  work  be  called  for,  wc  would  recommend 
the  author  to  revise  a  few  passages  and  turns  of  expression, which  now  bear 
somewhat  too  much  tJie  appearance  of  aflectation. 

Art.  XV.  Letter^  rtspectfuli^  addressed  t  >  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Jjjndon,  after  a  perusal  of  the  Charge,  delivered  at  his  Lordship's 
Pfimary  Visitation,  in  1810.  By  an  Episcopalian.  Second  edition. 
8vo.  pp.  SL  Price  Is.  6d,  Black,  Parry  and  Kingsbury  1811, 

^^HIS  letter  is  not  distin^ished  by  much  vivacity  of  manner ;  but  the  rc- 
veiend  prelate  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  w  ill  find  in  it  some  homely  truths, 
4nd  may  avail  himself,  if  he  pleases,  of  some  profitable  suggestions.  1 
'^scopalian*  calls  him  toaccount,in  the  first  place,  for  what  he  has*  omitted  ;* 
▼iz.  for  having  neglected  a  very  favourable  opp^jitunity  of  doing  justice'  to 
the  bright  and  exal^  character  of  hispreueccssor— forexpressing  oodissatis* 
faction  at  the  claims  of  the  catholics  (the  worthy  letter- writer  himself  being 
seriously  alarmed,  in  consequence  of  perusing  certain  performances,  which 
he  specifies,  of  Dr.  Duigenan,  and  the  Kev.  Peter  R^ib^rts,)— and 
for  passing  over  so  very  slightly  the  important  subject  of  pastoral  dudes. 
The  rest  of  the  epistle  is  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  what  bis  Lordthip  has 
**5*ened*— i-i'n  reference,  chiefly,  to  the  schitmadc  clergy,  *  witbio  the  pale 
of  the  ciubUshmeot/ 
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In  the  followlnjj  extract,  the  writer  remarks  on  his  Lordship’s  accusation 
\hat  ‘‘they  substitute,  instead  of  the  evanfifclical  doctrine  of  grace  and  it 
pentance«  new,  suetdm  and  unheard  of  conversions.” 


‘  Dismissing,  for  a  mom»‘nt,  these  adjuncts,  allow  me  respectfully  to  J 
enquire,  is  there  no  such  thing  now  as  Com^ersionj  or  turning  fronii  .  ; 
Sin  to  God  ?  or  was  Conversion  merely  confined  to  the  first  converti 
from  Paganism  ?  I  suspect  the  latter  opinion  to  be  that  of  vour  IxrA 
•hip.  But  if  80,  is  it  consonant  either  to  Scripture,  to  fact,  or  to  R 
experience  ?  did  you  never  meet  with  any  who,  from  being ;  lovw 
of  pleasure,”  became  afterwards  “  lovers  of  God  ?**  if  your  Lordship  |  ; 
had  formerly  the  Cure  of  ^ouls,  were  none  of  your  parishioners  e^rr  ^ 
converted,  through  vour  instnimentality.  from  a  careless  and  un^^odljr; 
life  to  a  diligent  attendance  upon  the  means  of  grace,  and  to  a  diligent  ■ 
attention  to  the  religious  and  relative  duties  of  their  C'hrisiian  station!' 
Were  none  of  them  ever  converted  from  being  swearers,  sabbath-  ^ 
breakers,  lewd  and  profligate  characters,  to  ”  reverence  the  name  cf  JP? 
Ciod,”  to  “keep  holv  the  c?abbath  day,”  to  be  chaste,  sol)er,  tern*  ‘  • 
perate,  and  with  frugality  to  save  what  they  formerly  spent  in  di^  ^ 
•ipatibn.  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  themselves  and  families  ?  If  m 
your  Lordship  never  witnessed  ;uch  beneficiiil  effects  to  re‘‘ult  from  W 
your  minisf^licns  ;  ih  indr»ed,  such  conversions  were  “unheard 
by  ycu,  1  can  only  most  deeply  lament  that  your  Lordship  has  bewfc 
iuch  a  fruitless  labourer  in  the  vineyard !  But  reflect  not,  1  beseech  ft 
you,  upon  those  who  have  been  honoured  by  God  with  greater  succesi!  K 
‘  Cenvetjinn  toGod,~if  then*  be*  any  icallty  in  the  M/ng  itself  the  chanp » 
must  be  ne^Of.  Scripture,  which  w.'rrants  the  term,  gives  no  authority  to » 
any  divim*,  or  even  bishop  fo  discard  it.  “  If  any  man  l>c  in  Christ,”  B 
•ays  St.  Paul,  “  he  is  a  ne*:u  Creature  ;  old  things  arc  passed  away  :  behoU  B 
all  things  arc  become  new,**  “  Neitlier  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  B 
nor  unciicumcision^  but  a  nerv  Creattii-e»**  [See  also  Ephes  iv.  ^2.  I  P(tB 
51,2.]  It  is  for  your  LorcUhipto  reconcile  such  expressions  of  the  inspired  »| 
Apostles  witli  your  opinion  .of  the  absurdity  of  rc-w  Conversions* 


Art.  XV' I .  QuaJi/ic.'Uions  f/r  essential  to  the* Character  ff  s 

Christian  bishofs;  A  Sermon,  preached  in  Nile-Street  Mecting-HoiK, 
Glasgow,  on  Wednesdavi  iSih  March,  1811.  By  Ralph  Wardbi* 
Published  by  request.  Glasgow,  8vo.  np.  13.  Price  Is.  6d.  llamiltofli 
Ogle,  1811. 

HILE  many  per^ns  «ecm  ro  imagine  that  nothing  is  requisite  for  * 
minister  of  religion  but  a  liberal  education,  there  arc  a  few  who  cor 
lend  that  is  utterly  unnecessar)’.  Mr.  VVardJaw  interprets  the  qualification 
implied  in  being  ‘apt  to  teach,’  as  much  more  extensive  and  various  tluO 
cither  of  tliese  classes  would  be  willing  to  admit;  but  as  his  discourse  wif 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  forming  an  academical  institution^  and  pft* 
judkes  of  the  latter  description, we  suppose, chiefly  prevail  in  the  circle  wiA 
which  he  is  connected,  it  is  most  p-irticulaiiy  designed  to  maintain  the 
importance  of  a  good  education  to  ^e  success  of  a  Christian  leather. 
it  altogether  a  very  sensible  and  ammated*  berraon,  as  we  think  will  appt^ 
by  one  or  two  short  cxtractSi 
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«  Like  Paul,  we  should  use  great  plainness  of  rfieeeh**  And  since  I 
have  adverted  to  this  expression,  I  would  remark  tliat,  in  the  connection 
in  which  it  occurs,  it  expresses,  not  plainness  as  opposed  to  orn  inn-ut,  but 
plainness  as  opposed  to  all  darkness,  ol>6curiiy, 'and  dillicuity  int  rpie- 
tation — “  Not  as  Moses,  *u,*ho  put  a  vail  on  his  J'aee,** — Nou  Mi  kind  of 
plainness,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  tine  speaking,  is,  in  truth, 
Its  first  and  most  essential  excel lence.^— For,  to  speak  u<//  is  to  8|)eak,  m 
tl  e  first  place,  perspicuously ^  so  as  to  be  clearly  and  fully  undersu>od  — 
in  the  second  place,  engagingly ^  so  as  to  command  and  fix  the  aitentiuo 
without  which  no  good  can  ever  be  done  : — in  the  third  place,  affetting 
to  as  to  interest  and  touch  the  heart;  to  move  the  passions;  to  alarni  oy  * 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  to  win  and  persuade  by  his  tender  mercies  ; 
to  “  save  by  fear,*'  and  to  “  draw  with  the  cords  of  love  ” — With  these 
qualities,  there  must,  for  the  same  ends,  be  united,  ^uch  correctness,  and 
such  a  measure  of  dignity,  as  will  prevent  disgust  in  well  educated  and 
polished  minds. 

‘  All  these  things  obviously  imply  the  necessity,  in  a  teacher,  of  a  full 
and  accurate  acquaintance  willi  the  language  in  which  he  is  to  8|>eak  — To 
speak  perspicuously,  a  man  must  select  appropriate  terms,  such  phrase¬ 
ology  as  is  suited  to  convey  the  precise  idea  which  he  wishes  to  express ; 
because  a  single  word  misapplied  may  occasion  not  merely  obscurity,  and 
consequent  doubt,  but  total  misapprehension,  and  even  serious  error.  To 
speak  engagingly  and  alfectingly,  he  should  be  familiar  at  once  with  all 
the  delicacies,  and  with  ail  the  energies  ot  his  language.'  pp.  22,  2*1. 

The  mutual  dispositions  which  Mr.  W.  represents  as  necessary  are,  real 
piety,  candour,  faithfulness,  tenderness^  raeekoess,  discernment,  and 
zeal. 

*  Religion  cannot  be  effectually  taught  but  by  a  truly  religious  man. 
A  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  “the  things  of  the  Spirit;”  a  clear 
discernment  of  their  glory  and  excellence  ;  a  deep  feeling  of  their  infinite 
importance;  a  happy  experience  of  their  joyful,  comforting,  strengthening, 
and  purifying  influence ;  spirituality  oi  mind  and  affections  ; — seenMu  be  ml 
indispensably  necessary,  to  enable  a  man  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  teaching, 
in  illustrating  either  the  doctrinal,  the  practical,  the  experimental,  or  the 
devotional  parts  of  the  holy  scriptures.— -Without  these,  he  may,  indeed, 
give  his  audience  a  dull,  formal,  systematic,  and  frigid  correct  detail, 
of  doctrines  and  duties  but  what  is  this,  without  the  life  of  preactang^ 
without  a  heart  in  unison  with  his  subject  ?’  p.  25. . 

*  In  a  true  imitator  of  Jesus,  and  of  I'aiil,  there  will  be  no  frigid  apathy, 
no  listless  indifference; — but  whether  the  immediate  object  of  his  preaching 
be  the  conversion  of  sinners,  or  the  establishment  of  saints,  he  will  speaic 
from  the  fulneSs  of  a  heart  melting  with  compassion,  and  glowing  with 
love;  declaring  momentous  truth,  in  the  language  of  fervent  feeling; 
wtering  “  thoughts  that  breathe,”  in  ^  words  that  bum.”  p.  27. 

This  di  scourse  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  to  such  of  the  dis¬ 
senters,  if  any  remain,  as  are  disposed  to  underrate  the  utility  of  literature 
And  study  in  the  Christian  ministry. 

An  Appendix  of  some  length  is  subjoined,  containing  an  account  of 
the  institution  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

VuL.  VII  3  1 
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Aikiii’s  Juvenile  Cotrespomlence. 


Alt.  XVII.  77/^  or  ifu  Comolationt  of  Philosophy,  A  Poem,  part 
the  First.  Bv  the  Author  of  the  PcodIc*  &c.  8vo.  pp.  66.  JoDei. 


the  First.  By  the  Author  of  the  People,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  66.  JoDei, 
1811. 


/  jF  the  author  of  this  ‘  Poem,*  we  learn,  that  he  is  ‘  an  unlettered  man,* 
who  spends  most  of  his  time,  in  *  the  trammels  of  a  dull  and  stupid 
commerce,  and  during  his  ‘  few  leisure  hours,’  entertains  ‘  pure  sentimenti 
of  high  regard  and  estimation*  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  drinks  iq 
a  love  of  democracy  and  a  hatred  of  literature  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cobbet, 
Of  the  poem,  we  only  need  say,  it  is  as  bad  as  might  be  expected. 


Art.  XVIII.  Tht  People.  By  Tristram  Simple.  8vo.  pp.  340.  Jones. 

1811. 


''FHIS  is  an  incoherent  rhapsodical  farrago,  by  tlie  author  of  the 
foregoing. 


Art.  XIX.  Compassion  for  Prisomrs  recommended,  A  Sermon,  preached* 
in  Cliff-lanc  Chapel,  Whitby,  on  Sabbath,  Jan.  22,  1801),  when  a  Col¬ 
lection  was  made  for  the  relief  of  the  British  prisoners  of  war  iq 
France,  by  George  Young,  8vo.pp.  31,' price  Is.  B.iyne8. 1809. 

Art.  XX.  The  Mariner* s  liejfuge,  A  Diacourse  to  Seamen,  delivered  in 
Cliff-lane  Chapel,  Whitby,  on  Sabbath,  Aug.  5,  1810,  to  improve  the 
melancholy  fate  of  a  j>art  of  the  crew  of  the  Aimwell,  of  Whitby,  who 
were  lost  in  the  Greenland  Seas,  May  27,  1810.  By  George  Young, 
Minister  of  the  Associate  Congregation  of  Cliff-lane,  Whitby.  8vo. 
PD.  44.  nrice  Is.  fine.  6d  common.  W.  Baynes.  1811 


pp.  44.  price  Is.  fine,  6d  common.  W.  Baynes.  1811 

^pHE  Publication  of. the  second  of  these  sermons  has  recalled  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  first,  which  had  before  been  overlooked.  They  both 
evince  the  scriptur.al  principles  and  humane  dispositions  of  the  author,  and 
the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  are  appropriated  to  benevolent  uses. 

The  Discourse  to  seamen,  is  most  likely,  we  think,  to  be  useful.  It 


The  Discourse  to  seamen,  is  most  likely,  we  think,  to  be  useful.  It 
contains  a  variety  of  piou<  and  impressive  admonitions  peculiarly 
adapted  to  persons  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits.  The  event  which  occa^ 
•ioned  its  being  preached,  was  a  bdat  with  six  men,  belonging  to  the  Aim- 
well  whaler,  of  Wldtby,  being  struck  by  a  large  whale,  which  they  were 
attempting  to  kill,  and  shivered  to  pieces.  I'he  men  were  severely  hurt 
by  the  blow,  and  were  all  plunged  into  the  sea;  three  were  picked  uj)  umost 
lifeless,  but  soon  recovered  ;  the  others  perished.  The  impression  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  event,  as  well  on  their  companions  at  sea,  as  on  the  people 
of  Whitby,  when  the  ships  returned,  encouraged  Mr.  Young  to  attempt  to 
strengthen  it  by  delivering  this  discourse. 


Art.  XXI.  Juvemle  Correspondence,  or  Letters,  designed  as  Examples  of 
the  Epistolary  Style,  for  Children  of  both  Sexes.  By  Lucy  Aikii. 
12mo.  pp.  200.  Wice  Ss.  6d.  half  bound.  Johnson.  1811. 

IT  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  little  book  will  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  designed,- of  improving  the  taste  of  children  in  letter- 
writing.  The  object,  however,  is  clearly  with  the  experiment ;  and  the 
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Churchiirs  Essay  on  Unbelitf. 

volunip,  considered  as  a  mere  addition  to  the  stock  of  readia^^  for  children* 
is  rendered  both  amusing  and  instructive,  by  the  judicious  introduction  of 
inecdotes,  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  sketches  of  natural  history.  Mi^i 
Aikin  has  succeeded,  to  a  very  creditable  degree,  in  overcoming  her  great 
difficulty— of  writing  letters  ‘  better  tlian  children’s,  and  yet  like 
chi!da*n  s.*  One  of  her  eldest  pipi Is,  a  greet  boy,  who  is  sending  home 
an  account  of  his  journey  into  Wales,  is  so  far  improved  as  to  describe  in  a 
style,  which  may  render  a  short  extract  not  unacceptable  to  the  reader: — 

*  On  crossing  a  small  stream  which  partly  divides  Shropshire  from 
Montgomeryshire,  how  surprised  1  was  to  find  myself  at  once  completely 
ill  a  foreign  country  !  A  group  of  women  and  little  girls  all  dressed  in 
long  dark  blue  cloaks,  with  mob  caps  with  flying  lappets, and  men’s  beaver 
hats  on  their  heads,  first  caught  our  view.  Then  our  nostrils  were 
saluted  by  the  strong  smell  of  peat  smoke,  which  is  the  common  fewel, 
Hresonily  we  met  with  a  man  and  wornan  riding  double-horse  in  a  curious 
fashion,  the  woman  on  a  side-saddle  before,  and  the  man  astride  without  a 
saddle  behind  her.  Proceeding  a  few  miles  further,  we  entered  the 
mnrkrt-place  of  a  small  town,  where  the  people  were  jabbering  Welsh 
on  all  sides,  and  we  could  not  understand  a  word  of  what  was  going 
forwards.  A  man  of  whom  we  inquired  our  way.  could  give  us  no  other 
answci*  tlKin  “  Dym  Sarsnec,”  Saxon — (tor  they  call  us  English, 
Saxons  still,)  and  on  reaching  our  inn  we  found  a  Welsh  harp  on  the 
landing-place.  I  begged  my  uncle  to  ask  for  the  harper  directly;  but 
instead  of  a  fine  majestic  old  man  as  I  had  !iO|H.*d  to  see,  with  white  hair 
and  a  long  flowing  beard  like  tiie  bard  in  Gray’s  Ode  ;  in  came  a  mean- 
looking  little  fellow,  with  biCar  eyes,  and  an  old  handkerciiief  tied 
over  his  head,  as  is  very  common  here,  for  fear  of  the  tooth-ache.  How¬ 
ever,  he  played  us  some  of  the  most  famous  Welch  tunes,  and  entertuned 
us  very  well  till  dinner  came,  which  consisted  of  salmon  and  very  small 
mutton  ;  both  which  Wales  is  celcbraicu  for  having  in  great  perfection.' 
pp.  17‘2— 17E 

Art.  XXII.  An  Essay  on  UnleUef :  describing  its  nature  and  opera¬ 
tions,  and  shewing  its  baneful  influence  in  distressing  awakened  and 
renewed  Souls.  By  the  Rev.  James  Churchill,  Henley,  Oxon.  l2mo. 
pp.  180.  price  Ss.  Gd.  bds.  Condor,  Williams.  ISl  I. 

form  of  this  publication,  as  an  Essay  on  unbelief,  has  better  pr#« 
teisions  to  novelty  than  the  substance  of  which  it  con  ists.  Objections 
might  easily  be  taken  to  the  style,  and  some  of  the  topics  would  admit  of 
an  cxtc*nded  discu  sion,  both  in  reference  to  scriptural  truth  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  The  prat  tical  instructions,  however,  arc 
judicious,  the  leading  principles  correct  and  the  general  tendency 
extremely  beneficial.  VVe  think  it  likely  to  be  useful,  espec  ally  to 
young  persons  unacquainted  with  the  various  states  of  feeling,  incident  to 
the  Christian  I. ife.  The  author’s  allegation  ‘that  in  geneial  not  more 
than  a  page  or  two  was  written  at  one  time,’  will  hardly  avail  him  ai 
a  sufficient  apology  for  the  repetition  of  thought,  or  the  looseness  of 
the  composition  ;  as  the^'e  was  probably  no  necessity  fur  printing  the 
^urk.  Till  11  had  undergone  a  frvquent  and  careful  revision. 
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Art.XXII!  select  LlTfRAUY  INTOUMA:nOX.  ' 


Genilfmeri  and  PulFtshers  •who  havr  *iuorls  in  the  fir  ess  ^  nvill  oblige  the 
Conductn*’s  of  ttie  Eclectic  by  sending  information  f  host  paid) 

of  the  I  uhjecty  extent,,  and  probable  price  of  such  •works  ;  %uhicn  they  m.iy 
depend  upon  being  communicated  to  tne  public ^  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 


f 


■?7*r 


The  11  V.  Mr.  Pai^ouSjOf  Leeils,  has  in 
lh<*  pres*,  an  d  iMlit  cin  of  Ni*ah**s 

l»i,f,  jy  oJ  tin-  Puritans,  in  ivro  thick 
t><  iavi>  \«»luifn's. 

Sn«*<  «’•  t  'VI.*  bt*  puhlishefl,  an  Iniprov- 
e  l  »l.«r'.:n>pc  of  thu  Four  C*i>»|x  Is,  not 
oin  any  ch  ipu-r  or  v;  r>c  tliMiMn 

« •  ii'atind,  havitu  the  most  nrct  ssaiy 
f>M  itf«*r»M»c  %  hionghl  uniler  th«- 
Ml  •••ui'v  u»'W  niit*v  addi  d  ;  and  in  "hicli 
r.t«*  r»  a*it  »*t’ 'Tah- inarh-s,  shevn  ni  St. 
l.oki  *s  <i  '*»*  I,  i**  pttivctl  to  Ih-  the  same 
A!  iiiut  tit'uu  d  ol'hy  St.  John,  hy  u  hich 
>«'<-ral  ‘''rt|.t*ral  pa^sa^es  are  more 

riv  'n  i»l.it<**l  than  in  .any  «>flur  for- 
iin  I  pu  I*r  ifoii  *.:i  th<  snhj<-ct.  Hyjohn 
Ch  MMiH  r-,  'V  »r  -it\' 

T  •  t>  ni:l  -n  a  ft  vr  d  tys,  in  8vo. 

P" Ci'  1  1'-.  n  h  .artU,  S-imoiis,  >electe<l 
and  a’  r;  •  ehielly  fr  -ni  in  nor  aii- 
t!'<  '  ,  a  »  e  ’  'o  i»*e  Sair.is  Days,  Fe>- 
ti'.d'  Vasis,  vC.  and  to  ’rneral  ocra- 
si  •  ,  & c.  :or  the  nst'  of  families. 

\o.vnn  111  Hv  the  Re\ .  Saniuci  Clap* 

ha’ll,  /  .  M. 

S'X  tsiilv  w  ;i  e  pnhlis*^  •  d,  a  nistorieai 
F.s>  y  I  h  -  Power  of  the 

Vnp 'S,  n  t  n'n  St*  <#f  Iheii  Spi.ifual 
Mini<liy,  and  on  l!ie  Wais  rhieli  they 
havt  dctdait- f  uia  iisr  Si'eiri|(ns,  par- 
lit'ii'  r!y  fnost  wfioh.i  !  a  preponti  ra  ice 
in  liaJy.  Tran>i. ’ed  tioi  -  tin  Fit  leH. 

Mr.  B.uker,  ot  Trinity  C  di*  ^e,  Cnni- 
hii  u—,  IS  i.reiMi  ing  a  small  *  .1  ’itni  of 
•  lie  .s*  ertii’e  et  /^uneitia,  wita 
K.^li'-h  nott  s,  ftir  i»e  H'»o  of  Srh'*  »N. 

Mr.  Foster  will  shortly  pnhiish,  in  an 
oo»r  vo  '’olnnie,  a  new  t-dition  of  his  F.s- 
s;iys,  w  ilh  so  ur  alterations  and  additions. 

Pn'h  ssoi  iMayf  iir  li  I'  in  t!ie  press  a 
sr  <  « i.«l  I'iMtion,  "  ith  u.itiitit.ns  and  en- 
fi..''  ,  s.  n  a  tinarto  \uh:ii  e,  of  I  lns> 
*•  '.s  u‘.  the  Ilultonian  Theory  of  the 

Earth. 

.  ee  illy  -till  i  e  publisht  d,  in  two  vols. 
8  •  t«  'hitieal  I  i;*v»ds  in  F^nclaiid,  by 
J.  A  l»i-  I  no.  Fag  F  R.  S. 

.At  tl  Vihien  of  Peirs  Plowinati, 
pr  nlttl  from  MSS.  o'  Inyle  r  .Aiititpnty 
tji  n  any  v.hieh  have  yet  iH-t-n  e<dlHti-d, 
and  t  rn  iiifr  .s  Text  tntir«*ly  dilTerent 
f*om  that  oi  Crowley.  Tosethtr  with  a 


prefatory  Disscrtatl  n,  a  Paraphrase, 
Glossary,  and  N**tes.  By  Thomas  Dun¬ 
ham  Whitnkt  r,  I.T..  D.  F.  S.  A.  V'icarof 
W'lialley,  ill  I.aiiCRshir^*.  Giths  works 
very  limittd  nunilH*r  of  copies  will  be 
printed  ;  and  a  hst  of  snh.scriliers  will 
be  prelixeti. 

Proposals  are  in  circulation  for  pub¬ 
lishing  a  Poi trait  of  the  Krv.  AViliiam  | 
Vnieent,  I).  1).  D'nn  of  Westminstcf, 
Irom  a  Picture  painted  hy  Wm.  Owen, 
K,  .\.  Portiait  Pa  ntei  to  Ins  Royal  Hieb* 
ness  the  Prince  R*  nt,  lauly  exhibited 
a!  the  Boyal  .Aeadeiiiy,  Somerset -place  j 
to  be  engraved  by  C.  'Fnrner,  the^  same 
s.ze  as  Cyril  Jackson,  1).  1).  F.  R  S.  14 
by  '20  inches.  Price  II.  Is.  Proofii  11, 
Us.  6d. 

Dr.  Hooper  is  printing  a  new  edition  nf 
his  Medical  Dictionary,  with  very  eousi- 
d'-iah'e  eorieelioiis,  addiitoiis,  and  im- 
pio'cimnts. 

'Po  be  published  next  month,  in  nine 
vo!uir..  s  ortavo,  witi  the  Arms  tnftraved 
on  w.vvl,  l,y  Br;iM-ion,  Colliiis'  P-  erage 
of  K'ltiovl;  w  lilt  \ cry  conddera'nlo  iiu* 
pro'eiri''.i;*5  and  «*orrection<,  and  brought 
down  to  I  *ip  pre^i  nt  liu;e.  By  S.r  Sainud 
F/^erton  Bi>d>;e>. 

An  eibti  mi  of  G.iy’s  Fables,  r«*mpletc 
in  n  small  volume,  emlK-ll.shed  wth  one 
hundred  WiMaJ-ents,  dfsi^ned  and  en¬ 
graved  by  llraustuii,  is  in  a  toi  wurd  xUle 
for  p'lbl 'ration. 

SpiX'd’ly  will  be  published,  handsome¬ 
ly  priiitixl  in  ipiarto,  in  two  parts,  the 
•ee  Mid  v«.iuuK-ol  a  Ni-w  Analysis  of  Chn^ 
noiouy;  in  w  hich  an  attempt  is  made  to 
expl.ain  the  History  and  .Antiquities  of 
the  Nations  recorded  in  the  inTiplures, 
toftether  with  the  Prophecies  relating  to 
them,  on  principle  tending  to  reniore 
imperfection  and  discr-r  faiu*e  of  preced¬ 
ing  Srstenis  of  Chroii«>iogy.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Hales.  D.  D.  llctTorof  KillesandrSt 
and  forincriy  Feilow  of  Trinity  Collef^ 
jin*l  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  is 
the  IMivrrsity  of  Duhiin. 

J.  Syers,  K*q.  Surgeon,  has  nr  arlv  ready 
for  publication,  in  octavo,  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Infants  ;  containing  the  generil 
principles  gt'  their  domestic  Trcatmeit* 
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f  Select  Literary  In  forma  (ion. 


♦ilh  historr  «nd  methcMl  of  Cure  of 
ihHiic  of  tbeir  iiiotft  prevaleut  Di&* 

To  pnblishetl  in  a  few  dayi*, elegant¬ 
ly'  printed  in  detny  and  royal  qnarlo, 
uuifonuly  with  the  Lady  of  the  La^e, 
the  Vision  of  l)»»n  Frt'di-ii«’k  ;  a  Poem. 

Pv  Walter  Scott.  K^q.  l)-  iny  copit-s  15*. 
boaids;  royal  (ot  wnirh  only  >:xty  are 
|•^nte1l)li•  10^.  Tiiis  Pikmii  «ili  dso  .t(>- 
pear  in  the  Edinhuigh  Annml  PtgisT  *i. 

Marrnioii,  or  Floddeii  Field,  a  diaiu  i- 
tic  piM-ni,  fouiitUd  on  the  Po»  m  of  Mr. 
Waltei  Seotl,  is  printing  in  *ri  »v.). 

Mr.  W\  Nic\d,  author  of  the  C  irdeii- 
fps  Calendar,  has  in  llie  pr- ss,  in  an  oc- 
tsvo  volume,  the  Plantei’s  C'olendor.  or 
the  Nnrseiyoum  and  Fon  s**  r’s  Gn  de 
in  the  Dperat  ons  of  llie  Nursery,  the 
Forest,  and  the  Grove. 

Mr.  .1.  P.  Topper,  .Mend'cr  of  the 
Hoyal  CMlIegt?  ot  'ur-itoiis,  ||a^  in  the 
pre^s  an  E  s.»y  oatt»e  Pn»i>iihi;itv  of  Seii- 
satian  in  Vegetuhles,  With  audit 'oiia!  ot>> 
•enntions  on  Instinct,  Seiisuiion,  and 
Irriiability. 

The  Plays  of  James  Shirley,  now  first 
fiJleetnl,  with  occasional  N«'tos,  iind  a 
critical  aial  oiogiaphical  iiicniuir  (o'  the 
author;  are  piinting  in  six  octavo  vo¬ 
lumes. 

Mr.  niofonfield,  author  of  the  Fariii- 
#*r’s  Hoy,  &c.  w.ll  speedily  puh'ish  the 
)Uiiks  of  the  Wye,  a  poetn. 

1‘he1<ev.  W,  T.  Tuck,  r,  Pector  of 
Wadworlhy  in  Devonshire,  has  in  the 
press  Honiton  fllll,  a  descriptive  poem. 

M  iss  P.  Uarnell’s  posthumous  volume, 
the  Test  of  Virtue,  and  other  Poems, 
with  ail  eleftant  Froiilispiece,  is  in  a  state 
of  (oi  wanlness. 

Mrs.  Wells  Siimhfl  has  committeil  her 
Nnr  pnuiiised  Memoirs  to  the  press. 

M  rs.  Pluiiket  (late  Miss  Gunning)  has 
in  the  pre  ss  a  Translation  from  the 
Tr  nrh  of  Madame  De  Muntolku’s  Sen- 
tinu'iilal  AiH'Cdotcs. 

The  Accomplishefl  Youth,  or  a  Faini- 
lur  View  of  the  true  Principles  of  Mo- 
rshty  and  Politeness,  in  a  duodecimo  vo- 
inoie,  will  be  puhlisht'd  ill  a  few  days. 

A  History  and  Description  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Kcdiditf,  Bristol,  is 
prepiring  for  punlicatiou  ;  illustrated  by 
Kveial  oiigraviugs,  displaying  the  inte¬ 
rior  and  exterior  architecture,  with  plan, 
^c.  of  that  Building ;  from  Drawings 
hy  Charles  Wild.  To  make  a  small  vo¬ 
lume,  royal  8vo.  'The  Author,  Mr.  J. 
Britton,  will  be  obliged  for  the  commu- 
a;cativ)Q  of  any  documents,  or  BMtmorao- 


dums  on  the  snbiect,  addiiessed  to  the 
erre  of  Mr.  Gutch,  or  Mts>rs.  Norton, 
Bristol ;  or  to  .Mr.  Taylor,  Architectural 
l.ihruy.  Holborn,  Loiidoiu 

Ni*  XXV.  of  BriltiMi’s  Architectural 
Antiquities  will  be  puhikht'tl  in  a  few 
rinys,  and  wilt  contain  historcil  and 
u*'serptiv«^  .\ccounr>,  by  the  Rcv.  Ed¬ 
ward  Edwards,  P.  S.  A.  of  the  Hetl 
Mount  C.iuqw  l,  and  St.  Nicholas  Chapel 
at  Tynn  in  Norfolk  •  also  sfven  plar«*8, 
vi/,  1.  Scttioiial  View  of  the  former 
KuiKling;  '2.  \  ew  of  the  South  Porch 
of  tin  latter  :  3.  V'iew  of  the  tdmrch  at 
Cliii.Hi-Ci  nrcli  Hampshiie:  4,5,6.  Viewa 
of  tiie  Ahcey  Gate,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund^ 
Olid  ilttai's  of  the  snue;  7.  Porch  of  Su 
Mary’s  Church  at  Bury. 

In  a  fejv  davs  wdl  be  |Mthiish«*d,  No. 
IV’.  of  thi  Fine  Arts  of  the  Knrli<«ti 
Sclu»ol,  ♦diutl  hy  .lohii  Hrition,  F.  S  A. 
rootuining,  1.  Portra-t  of  Sir  Joshua 
Heynolds,  from  a  picture  hy  himself,  in 
the  Connoil-rooui  of  the  Koyal  A(*ade- 
rny  ;  engruveil  hy  Wm.  Bond:  ais(»  a 
hiogv.iphical  Memoir  of  that  emment 
Artist,  hy  James  Northcote,  Esq.  R.  A. 
2.  Si'ulpture.  Vkw  of  a  Munmuent  to 
the  tiieiiiury  ul  Mr*.  Howard,  designed, 
and  executed  in  Marble  by  Joseph  Nol¬ 
le  k<  ns,  E'sq.  R.  A.  eiigravid  by  James 
GikUiv.  with  a  descriptive  Essay  by  R. 
Hunt,  Esq.  3.  An  Engraving,  by  Wm, 
Bund,  fioni  a  Painting  representing  the 

Sixth  Angel  loosing  the  four  Angels 
fioui  the  River  Eupli rates  (vide  Re¬ 
velations,  ch.  ix.  ver.  14.)  by  Henry 
Howard,  Km).  R.  A.  with  a  descriptive 
Es'-ay,  by  K  Hniit,  Esq.  4.  A  Laml- 
soape,  calletl  Pejie’s  Villa,  by  J,  M. 
W.  Tmner,  E'sq.  H>  A.  and  P.  P.  in  the 
(Tdlery  of  Sir  John  F.  Leicester,  Bart. 
E'ngravt.d  hy  John  Pyc,  and  Chas.  Heat  ; 
with  adesciiplive  Essay.  The  conclud¬ 
ing  letter  precis  descriptive  of  .St.  PaiiPs 
C  ithedral  Church,  by  Edm.  Aikin,  Esq. 
Architect. 

.Messrs.  Leigh  and  Sotheby,  in  a  short 
time  wdl  st'll  by  unction,  I.  Tim  PrinU, 
BtKivS  of  Prims,  and  Drawings;  also  a 
Urge  and  VHltt?ble  ctd lection  ol*  figured 
and  coloure<l  Chinn  Pajicr  for  Rooms, 
and  a  few  other  Curiosith*s,  of  the  lute 
Henry  Compton,  Esq.  2.  The  Library, 
Prints,  and  Books  ol  Prints,  of  the  late 
Rev.  William  Pennicott,  M.A.  of  Long 
Ditton,  near  Kingston,  Sony.  3.  Part 
of  the  Library,  lE*«*ks  of  Prints,  and 
Prints,  of  the  Hon.  Jolm  Thomas  Cape(^ 
removed  from  his  vvat  iulb«  touotrjr. 
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AgRICVLTVRX  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

DeMpnR  fui-  layinK  out  Farms  and 
Tanii'ouililinjrsiuthe  Scotch  itylt^,  adap¬ 
ted  to  Kngiand  ;  iiicludiiifr  an  Account 
of  the  Huildiiifts  and  Impniveiiiciitii  re¬ 
cently  executed  at  IVw  l.AMl|ce,  Oxfoid- 
aliire.  With  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
Weakinf^  up  Crass  L:«nds.  By  J.  C.  Lou¬ 
don,  late  of  'Few  Lo<l^e.  l)edirat4‘d  by 
|ienniMsion  to  the  Brince  R<  icent,  and  il¬ 
lustrated  by  ioity  col«>nred  plaUa.  imp. 
4to.  Bi.  Bs. 

An  Account  of  a  imsle  of  Hooting  with 
Paper,  Ufc«*<l  at  'Few  Uidgt^  Farm,  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  and  other  pluci**;  und  found 
•o  decitlediy  pr<  fersbie  for  Agrii  ulinial 

Buildings,  Cimndics,  Wareliouses 
in  pirtnt  of  ectuioiny,  durability,  and  ele¬ 
gance.  By  J.  Loudon,  lute  of  'Few 
.  Ixuife.  illus(rute<i  by  a  Plate.  8\o. 
dii.  tWI. 

1)11  the  lUility  of  Fioiin  Crass  ;  a 
Prixe  Lssay,  aihlresseii  to  the  Farming; 
^rciety  of  Irelaml.  By  VN'in.  Kichurd- 
•(Ni,  i).  1).  Bvo.  '2s.  M. 

A  'Frt'atise  on  Fiorin  Crass,  with  a 
Rhort  dcm’ripthin  of  its  Nature  and  Pio- 
pnticB,  together  with  the  Soils  niid  Ma- 
iiurt's  Uwt  adapted  to  its  ('ulture,  und 
shewing  the  great  Advantoge>  to  he  de¬ 
rived  from  this  valuable  Crass.  By  .lo.in 
Faitxb.  Bvo.  2s. 

BIOCRAPMY. 

A  Biographical  Illustration  of  the  F.n- 
cyclopaNlia  Biitannica,  No.  1.  coiitain- 
mg  Fiwly-fivc  PoitiaiU  in  Cutlinc,  'Fo 
b«;  completed  in  twenty  NiiinlK'rs,  which 
willcoiituui  III  ally  a  thouNand  Porlr.iits 
of  eUiiiu  lit  Men  oi  all  Nations,  of  whom 
a  Uiogra|>hicHl  Account  is  given  in  that 
.Woik.  <tn  loyal  papt  r, price  4s.  uiki  on 
medium,  3s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Wrltines,  and 
CorirsiMimicnce  of  the  late  Mr.  Wdliuiii 
Siiieilie,  Printer  ;  Secretary  and  Super- 
iiitcudunt  of  Natural  history  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Antiquaries,  F.  K.S.  Author  of  the 
PhduHophy  of  Natural  History,  Trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Works  of  Bntfoii,  ^c.  &.c« 
Fluihellished  with  a  Portr.ait  of  Mr.  Smel- 
lie,  a  Fac-siniife  of  his  Haiutwriting,  and 
tliose  oft  he  Count  dc  Bulion.Lord  Kaines, 
and  Lord  llailf».  2  \uls.  Bvo.  II.  ‘is. 

BIRLIOCR  APilY. 

B'MiomanIa,  or  B<x*k  Madnc<«;  a  Bib¬ 
liographical  Kotnance,  in  six  Farts.  1. 
The  LYcniiig  Walk  i  2.  The  Cabinet ; 


3.  The  Auction  lhK>in:  **•  The  l.  bmn^B 
5.  T‘ e  nr.uving  Kin.in  ;  6.  The 
By  the  Uev.  T.  F.  l)i  'din.  Bvo.  II. 

BOTANY.  |H 

Fuel ;  or  Coloured  Figures  and 
Bcriptioiis  of  the  Plants  referred  hy 
taniststothc  Ceuns  Fiicns.  By 
Turner,  F.sq.  A.  M.  F.  K.  A.  1..  S.  lu.H 
Vol.  111.  coiitaiuiiig  si\ty-thr<e  coliNirdH 
Figures,  with  l)e>chptioii<i  in  FatglisbufH 
Latin,  roy«.l  4tc.  41.  i^ls.  'Fhc 
volume  will  complete  th.s  Work,  aaf9 
inciude  several  new  Species  received  iyB 
the  Author  during  the  progress  of  psk^H 
lication.  B 

EDUCATION.  fl 

A  Scries  of  'Fales  from  a  Prt  ceotorlt  a 
his  Pupils;  written  tor  the  Instruclim 
and  .\dnionitioii  of  Vouth  ot  l>jtti  Scxti^ 
'Frandatcd  from  th'  (terinan  of  thec.k«. 
bruted  .Atilt  rjuiig,  by  William  Wennliig* 
Ion,  12mo.  3s. 

'Fhe  N*  \v  Hi  ili.sh  Reader,  or  Seqad 
to  the  New  Br  ti  di  Sjicirnuc  Hook;  jij 
Joseph  Ciuv.  i'2ii)o.  4s.  Iiotiud 

A  Sequel  to  the  Poetical  .Monitor, coo-  f 
sistiuK.  of  Pieces,  select  and  ori);inal, 
adapted  t«v  improve  the  Minds  ami  Mai* 
iu*rs  of  yoiiiu!  lVr><+us.  By  Riuabetb 
Hill.  12u)o.  3s.  bound. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Illustrations  of  Mr.  T4  alter  Scott’E 
Pot  in  of  the  la*dv  ol  the  Lake,  cngraT- 
ed  from  a  he.xiitiiul  set  td  Faiutings,  by 
Mr.  Richard  Cook,  by  Warrm,  Anktr 
Siniih,  Char  es  llcalh,  Armstrong,  aod 
F.iig'icheart.  Price  in  4io.  Proofs  ou  Iniln 
pa;>er,  II.  UK  ;  Prints  in  Bvo.  15s.;  und 
with  the  Poem,  in  Bvo.  ll.  7$. 

Fhe  'Fhann  s  ;  or  Craphic  Illustrations 
of  Seats,  Villa«,  Public  Bit  Idings,  and 
Picturtsque  Scenery,  on  the  hanks  of 
that  nohie  liver.  F.mhcliished  with  84 
beautiful  Views.  2  vols.  impt'rial  Bvo. 
'Fhe  engravimrs  executed  by  WiliiMin  Her* 
nard  Cooke,  fioin  oiiginul  drawings  by 
Samuel  Owen,  E>q.  31.  3r.  A  few  co¬ 
pies  in  4fo.  with  proof  impressions  of 
the  plates,  2  vols.  hoanis,  51.  5*. 

history. 

A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Fox’s  History  of 
the  early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  J.imei 
the  Second,  by  Samuel  Ht  ywoo'J, 
jeaat  at  law.  4tu.  iL 


List  of  n^orks  recently  published. 


iiitrnubBhCK. 

An  of  Black^tooeN  Ownmen* 

urn**  t‘n  the  l.aws  ot  England,  in  a  se- 
if«  of  tu  which  the  Student 

*  to  f.aiue  hi'‘  oven  Answer*,  by  read- 
that  Work.  By  Barron  Field,  of  the 
litmr  Temple,  Student  at  I.aw.  8vo.  8s. 

TheStalytes  of  the  Realm,  printed  by 
r  .iiupiimi  of  his  Majesty  ;  in  pursuance 
lA  nn  aJ  Irrss  of  the  House  ot  Coiniiioiig, 
{from  origiii.d  Record*  and  autheotio  Mu* 
^a^  i'pls.  Volume  the  1st,  101.  10a. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  third  volume  of  a  Cmirse  of  Ma- 
tr  Ml  airs,  o>mpos»*il  for  the  loe  of  the 
I’oval  Military  Academy,  l*y  order  of 
l  ikLoidshtp  the  Master  General  of  the 
rinlnuK'e.  By  Charles  Hutton,  IJ..  J). 
IK.  R.  S.  late  IholVssor  of  Mathematics 
ill  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  Hvo. 

1  bouud. 

MFDICISR. 

llisrpiisitions  in  the  ll'slory  of  Me<li- 
cine,  .i'art  the  1st.  exhduting  a  View  of 
Phyi.e,  as  otuarved  tu  flourish  during 
fuiotp  piriods  ill  Europe  aiitl  the  Ka*t. 
L'y  Kiciiaid  Millar,  M.  D.  La'cturer  on 
Mattria  Mediea  in  the  Univtiisity  of 
<JUsi;ow  j  one  of  the  Physician*  to  the 
tilasgyw  Royal  Inlirniary  ;  and  Physi¬ 
cian  to  the  ixx  k  Hospital.  8vo.  8s. 

An  F.>say  on  some  of  the  Stag»*sof  the 
Operations  of  cutting  for  the  Stonr*.  By 
E.  11.  Frye,  F  K.  S,  Illustrated  by  aneu- 
*ra\injr.  gvo.  tis. 


MiaiCISE  and  CIlIRUItCF.RY. 

llie  Surgical  Works  of  John  Abcrne- 
^  thy,  F.  R.  s.  ate.  &c. — On  the  Constilu- 
tlunal  Origin  and  Treatment  of  Local 
IVwAM^;  Aneurism;  Diseases  reseiu- 
;  blmi  Syphilis,  and  Diseases  of  the  Ure-  ■ 
Injuries  of  the  Head,  MisceU 
Moe<iniSitl^ort*,  and  Lumbar  Abscesses, 
ivoli.gvow  11.  6s. 

Ei’- 

mineralogy. 

Dbsemtiims  on  Mineralogical  8y*- 
by  Richard  Chciievix,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
Translated  from  the  Frrinch,  by  a 
^ber  of  the  Gi‘oh>gical  Society.  To 
*h  ch  arc  now  added.  Remarks  by  Mr. 

'•f'lx,  on  the  Reply  of  M.  D’Aubui*- 
•00  tu  the  above  Observations.  8yo.  5s. 

misccljanrovs. 

^  ^ten  of  Anna  Seward,  saritten  be- 
V  t»ooB  lh«  jaara  1784  and  J807,  exsbaf* 


lished  with  [^Portraits  6  vols.  post  8vo. 

31.  3s. 

Fia.st«m  Tales  ;  or.  Modern  Allegones, 
illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Custom*, 
of  Oriental  Nations  ;  and  <lesigoe<t  fof 
the  Instruction  and  AuiuscDK  ntuf  Youth. 
12ino.  5s. 

Lord  Somers*  Tracts,  By  Walter  Scott, 
Ksq.  V’olume  the  fifth  (to  be  cootiinMNl 
quarterly,  till  complcteil)  of  a  new  Edi-  • 
tion,  with  valuable  adilition*.  and  taro 
sup(>leinentary  voluinea,  4to  3L  3s. 

Go  National  Education.  Bv  Oeorgw 
Knsor,  E*‘<|.  Author  of  National  (loveru- 
ineut,  ln(le|tcudeut  Man,  fitc,  8vo.  9s. 

Sketehr*  of  the  present  Manuers, 
Custouis,  and  S«*cn«'ry  of  Scotland;  with 
iuc.dcnial  R marks  on  the  Scottish  Cha-  , 
racter.  By  EFuabeih  Uabella  S|>enc<v 
‘2  vols.  l‘2ino,  r2s.  • 

Riunarki  on  the  Failure  of  Lrrrd  Sid- 
inouth’s  Bill  relating  to  Protestant  Dis- 
s, liters.  Hvo.  Is. 

la*ttcr*  to  John  Aikin,  M.  I),  on  hit 
volume  of  Vocal  Poetry,  and  on  his  Es¬ 
says  on  S'ing  Writing ;  with  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  such  F.nglish  Stmgs  as  are  most 
eminent  for  poetical  mert.  Puhlisherl 
originally  by  hiinselC  in  the  year  1772, 
aiul  repuhlihiu  d  hv  R.  H.  Evans  in  the 
year  1810.  By  Janies  Pluuiptre,  B.  J). 
Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  12ino. 
9.'^. 

Two  la’ttcrs  from  Tliomas  Falcon«*r, 
A.  M.  of  Corpus  Chrlsti  College,  Gxtord, 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Oentlenian’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  on  the  Articles  in  the  Edinhnrgh 
Review  relating  to  the  Oxford  Strabo. 
8vo.  1  s. 

Sketches  of  the  Internal  State  of 
'  France  ;  tiauslatrd  from  the  oiig.nal  of 
M.  Faber.  8vo.  6s. 

^  I>»“S|)otisui ;  or,  the  Fall  of  the  Jesuits. 
*  A  Political  Romance,  illustrated  by  his- 
“  ■  torical  AiK*edotes.  2  vols.  p<»st  8vo.  l‘2t. 


natural  HUl'ORY. 

Further  Inquiries  into  the  Cbanget 
imluced  on  Atmospheric  Air,  by  th# 
Germination  of  S<-eds,  the  Vegetatioo 
of  Plants,  and  the  Respiration  of  Ani<- 
mals.  By  Daniel  Ellis.  Part  11.  8vo.  9t. 

Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Natural 
Hi*tory  Society.  Vol.  1.  for  the  yearf 
1808,9,  10. 

rOETRT. 

psyche ;  or,  the  I^egend  of  TiOve.  and 
other  Poems.  By  the  late  Mrs,  H  'liry 
Tighe.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
engraied  by  Caroline  Watson.  4to.  11. 
11s.  6d. 
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M«*tamorphoii«  of  Sona,  a  II  n  lu  Samvl  Me<litation<  anfl  De\oJfrri 
Tale:  with  a  Glo!uar>',  Hrsoriptlve  of  PiH*ins,  w.th  wunr  Fa^ay^  in 
tlie  Mytholojry  of  ihr  Sa^tias.  By  John  |)4iK<d  mi  var  cm**  Ot  oas  tMi»  (»f  Lite,  ei; 

Duoley,  Vicar  of  Sileby,  l^i  icenl*  r>tiire.  iMiblisht-n  fur  llie  u^r  of  tJic  Inu  Ilii.-J 

fooKrapSvo.  bs.  Mind  in  its*<er  <Hi!i  Moinentrt.  .  Wiu  i’ 

Sonit*rv't ;  a  Poem.  By  Francis  Webb,  plate,  toul  t^afi  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

F.fq.  r'»yat -Vto.  4s.  irrnion  ,  by  Thoiims  I^aiirie,  0.  If 

The  Triuiiiph*  of  Relifrion  ;  a  Samtvl  Minister  of  New  burn.  Bvo.  lOs.  6d. 
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